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Firm-seated are the foundations of Eternal Law (Rta) ; 

In its lovely form are many splendid beauties. 

By Eternal Law they give us long-lasting nurture ; 

By Eternal Law have the worlds entered the universal order. 


Rig-Veda, IV. 23. 9. 























A section of the Kalyana Mandapa, Siva Temple, Vellore, North Arcot Dist., 
South India. 
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TRUTH 
By 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Since, in the East, our mind grew weary of producing 
new thoughts and our life ceased to carry out new 
experiments, we have been losing our sense of balance 
through want of practice. This has been the cause of 
a lack of proportion in our thinking, leading to inaccuracy 
and exaggeration, and of a lack of reticence in our 
spiritual vision producing a wilderness of symbolism and 
superstition. 

On the other hand when we try to follow the West 
in its pursuit after speed, we forget that any movement 
that tears itself away from the eternal standard of rhythm 
loses itself in an uncontrolled tumult of explosions. 
Such a movement belongs to the giants of disproportion 
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who let loose immense forces from the bondage of bene- 
ficent limits and startle the world with their turbulence. 

It is evident that life in the West, like an iceberg, 
tottering under the weight of its growing hugeness, has 
lost its moral balance. She knows that things are behaving 
in a drunken manner, but she does not know how to stop. 
She is casting about for all kinds of devices whereby she 
may save herself from a crash, not by closing her drinking 
booths, but in spite of them. 

The young generation of the East, who in their 
intoxication with the new wine of boisterous energy from 
the West are likewise growing unstable in their gait, are 
content jeeringly to remark that our pursuit of the cult 
of perfection which gives balance has led us to inertia. 
They forget that balance is even more needed for that 
which moves than for that which rests. 

I was travelling to China. One of my Indian friends 
asked his Japanese fellow-traveller why Japan neglected 
to cultivate friendliness with China. Without giving 
a direct answer, the Japanese asked a German passenger 
who was there, if he could ever think of Germany and 
France uniting in the bonds of friendship. It clearly 
shows the mind of the schoolboy in the present generation 
of the Eastern youth brought up under Western school- 
masters. They have learnt by rote their texts, but never 
their lesson. They are proud when they can mimic the 
voice and gesture of their teacher, reproduce his language, 
earn their full number of marks and a patting on the back, 
while they are not even aware that the living lesson has 
escaped them. 

It evidently caused great satisfaction to this Japanese 
young man, who, I am sure, does not represent the best 
minds of his people, to know that the feeling of animosity 
that exists between China and Japan has its analogy 
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in Europe. He failed to realise the fearful meaning of 
the hatred which furiously drives Germany and France 
to ruin, in a vicious circle of mutual destruction. 

This conversation set my mind thinking how the 
carefully nurtured noxious plant of national egoism is 
shedding its seeds all over the world, making our callow 
schoolboys of the East rejoice because the harvest produced 
by these seeds,—the harvest of antipathy with its endless 
cycle of self-destruction,—bears a western name of high- 
sounding distinction. 

And yet the time has come when we must realise 
the ancient truth, which has been relegated to the lumber 
room of truisms, that what saves us is not pride, nor the 
satisfaction of hatred, nor the black lies of diplomacy, 
nor the power represented by money, muscle, or orga- 
nisation. 

Great civilisations in the East as well as in the West, 
have flourished in the past because they produced food 
for the spirit of man for all time; they had their life 
in the faith in ideals, the faith which is creative. These 


great civilisations were at last run to death by men of — 


the type of our precocious schoolboys of modern times, 
smart and superficially critical, worshippers of self, shrewd 
bargainers in the market of profit and power, efficient 
in their handling of the ephemeral, who presumed to 
buy human souls with money and threw them into 
dustbins when they had been sucked dry, and who, 
eventually, driven by suicidal forces of passion, set their 
neighbours houses on fire and were themselves enveloped 
by the flame. 

It is some great ideal which creates great societies 
of men ; it is blind passion which breaks them to pieces. 
They thrive so long as they produce food for life ; they 
perish when they suck life dry in insatiate self-gratification. 
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We have been taught by our sages that it is truth which 
saves man from annihilation. Let me try to explain 
this saying of our sages. 

It has been the tradition in India to attach our 
mind closely to some mantra, some great text, and daily 
to concentrate our thought upon it, while its meaning 
grows one with our being and gives our wordly life its 
equilibrium in the truth and peace that dwell in the 
eternal. One such mantra which has been of great help 
to me, begins with the word satyam, indicating that the 
Supreme Being is satyam, which means truth. 

Man is afraid of the numerous, of numbers which add 
but do not connect. It is wearisome for him to approach 
things through their several individual doors and pay 
to each one of them its separate homage of recognition. 

At the beginning of life’s experience a child puts 
everything into its mouth, until it gets to know that 
all that comes to its hand is not food. In the primitive 
stage of our intellect, our mind, in its indiscriminate greed, 
grabs at detached facts and tries to make a store of them. 
At last the mind comes to know that what it seeks is not 
the things themselves, but, through them, some value. 

Where can it be that man may realise satyam, the 
Supreme Reality. Nothing is ever in a state of perma- 
nence ; things rapidly change their form and become 
something else, even as we try to fix our gaze on them. 
The very mountains behave like shifting shadows on 
time’s stage. The stars break out into light on the bosom 
of darkness and dissolve into oblivion. So, in Sanskrit, 
our term for the world flux is samsara, that which is ever 
on the move,—and this samsara, we speak of as maya, we 
call ita dream. Where then is Truth ? 

Truth has its full expression in this movement itself,— 
in the current which always leaps over the fixed boulders 
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Tagore in middle age. i 





of finality and can therefore suggest the indefinable, the 
infinite. In a dance it becomes possible for the different ql 
gestures to move together and yet not thwart one another 
because they are the expression of a certain musical truth 
which comprehends and yet transcends each separate 
part of its manifestation. 

Moralists have often lugubriously cried out that the 
world is vanity because everything in it moves and changes. 
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They might as well say that a song is not real because 
every note of it is transient, giving place to another. We 
have to know that this moving and changing world, 
because of its mutability, is giving expression to a truth 
which is eternal. It would come to a standstill in a crash 
of discord, had it not such truth permeating and transcend- 
ing it. 

It is to the person, who keeps his eyes solely fixed 
upon this aspect of the world which is an unceasing 
series of changes, that the world appears as delusion, as 
the play of Kali, the black divinity of destruction. The 
world is, for him, an unmeaning progression of things, 
an evolution that goes blindly jumping from chance to 
chance on a haphazard path of survival and he has no 
scruples in struggling to gain advantage for himself, dealing 
cruel blows to others who come in his way. He does 
not suspect that thereby he hurts his own truth, because, 
in the scheme of things, he recognises no such truth at all. 
A child can tear, without compunction, the pages of a 
book for the purposes of his play, because for him those 
pages have no serious truth. 

The way to be considerate in our dealings with the 
world is to realise the permanent meaning which under- 
lies it and which makes each one of its changing facts 
touch its own end every moment. It happens in this 
way with our own movements of vital growth ; they are 
innumerable, and yet they have their joy for us, because 
every passing fraction of their totality immediately reaches 
the end which is life itself. This very moment, when I 
am speaking, all the separate words of mine would be 
a burden to me, if they were not the expression of my 
life which is the source of their truth. 

What is evident in this world is the endless procession 
of moving things ; but what is to be realised, is the Supreme 
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Truth by which the world is permeated. When our greed 
of wealth overlooks this great truth and behaves as if 


there was nothing in this world but the fact of these : 


moving things, then our pride increases with the amount 
of things produced and collected, and jealous competition 
thunders down the path of conflict towards dark futility. 

All our true enjoyment is in the realisation of per- 
fection. This can be reached, not through augmentation, 
but through renunciation of the material for the sake of the 
ideal. The amount of material which a true artist uses 
is the minimum which is required for his purpose. It 
would be barbarous to make it too gorgeously profuse, 
forgetting the final value of the ideal. When the artist 
reaches that ideal, he reaches his enjoyment. 

According to the Upanishads, the complete aspect 
of Truth is in the reconciliation of the finite and the 
infinite, of ever-changing things and the eternal spirit of 
perfection. When in our life and work the harmony 
between these two is broken, then either our life is thinned 
into a shadow, or it becomes gross with accumulations. 

We must confess that in the East our minds have 
dwelt more upon the peace of the Eternal One and less 
on the movement of its manifestations in the many. This 
mentality represents a kind of miserliness about one’s 
spiritual wealth which tries to keep it secure by shutting 
it within a limited receptacle. Such a narrow limitation 
of our world has given us long life, but not that vigour 
of life which is ready to earn a richness of experience in 
untried adventures. Truth’s ideals, which once sprang 
in the East from the ever wakeful personalities of great 
souls, have in course of centuries become stagnant, their 
flow of inspiration choked by the reeds and rubbish 
of a lazy imagination. 

When the current of the mind grows feeble, things 
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that are dead accumulate and their ponderous immobility 
intimidates our life into stillness. This awful burden of 
the dead we see in this country (China) as well as in my 
own motherland. Because we have surrendered our right 
to question and have deliberately refused to understand, 
we are constantly paying the penalty of sacrificing our 
soul on the altar of the lifeless. The best homage of our 
reverence we offer to the deaf, to the blind, to the darkly 
irresponsive. We have elaborately built huge mansions 
to give room to ghosts, depriving the living of shelter 
and sustenance. 

We, in the East, are extending in every department 
of our life the burial ground of the past, erecting tomb- 
stones on the soil where crops should be produced for the 
growing need of the future. What immense energy do 
we waste in trying to prevent dead bones from crumbling 
into the dust! The current of immortal truth is growing 
narrower in our life every day; the sand which chokes 
it claims reverent attention from us owing to the sublimity 
of its immutable barrenness. 

Ideals of perfection have to be reborn age after age, 
taking new bodies and occupying new fields of life. 
Otherwise, if they end in mere thoughtless repetitions, 
human beings become puppets of the past with a ludicrous 
pride in the strings that produce perfectly correct gestures. 
A solemn doll’s play of this kind could perhaps go on 
indefinitely if its stage were but secure from outward 
intrusion and was not liable to be hustled out of gear by 
irreverent crowds who rudely snatch away its adornments 
for their own distant markets. 

It is however, just such a disrespectful shaking up by 
these marketsmen that may lead us to our salvation. 
It has already roused us from our languor; and the 
awakened, at least, must think, even while the drowsy 
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may continue to mumble their repetitions. The first effect 
of our sudden discomfiture is a mistrust of the original 
ideals themselves. It may take some time before we 
are able to realise that it was not those ideals that 
were to blame, but our own treatment of them. For, 
if our ideals which are for giving freedom to our spirit 
are shut up in a dungeon of blind habit, then they 
become the strongest fetters that keep our spirit enchained. 

Life is rebellious. It grows by breaking the forms 
that enclose it, the forms that only give shelter for a 
particular period and then become a prison if they do not 
change. Death is the last fight for freedom on the part 
of this born rebel who is always trying to break through 
the form that has gone wrong. In our society, wherever 
that spirit of rebellion which is the spirit of life is com- 
pletely checked, the tyranny of form becomes supreme ; 
there words become more sacred than the spirit and custom 
more sacrosanct than reason. There life grows feeble 
because its manifestations are confined within too narrow 
limits. For, as we have seen, the completeness of reality 
is there where truth finds its expression in movement. 
We do not serve Truth by passively clinging to it with 
our habits, but by deliberately relating all our movements 
to it as the centre, thus attaining both rhythm of control 
and freedom of spirit. 

It is true that he who wants to realise truth, not 
merely through self-control but also through freedom, is 
assailed by dangers and difficulties ; but like a brook which 
finds its voice more fully as it trips over its bed of flints 
and stones, this very resistance brings a richer music into 
life. For those who are in love with a serene slothfulness, 
with whom every movement in the direction of active 
creative effort counts as an offence against the ancient 
dignity of tradition,—their being is smothered under 
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exuberant growths of disease and distress, poverty, insult 
and defeat. They are punished with the deprivation of 
freedom because they try to keep Truth fettered. 

I have said that life is rebellious. Some of our 
Eastern schoolboys may at once jump to the conclusion 
that this rebellion must take form in imitation of the West. 
But they should know that while dead custom is plagiarism 
from our own past life, imitation would be plagiarism from 
other peoples’ life. Both constitute slavery to the unreal. 
The former, though a chain, at least fits our figure ; the 
latter, for all its misfit, is just as much a chain. Life frees 
itself through its growth and not through its borrowings. 

It will never do for the Orient to trail behind the 
West like an overgrown appendix, vainly trying to lash 
the sky in defiance of the divine. For humanity this will 
not only be a useless excess but a disappointment and a 
deception. For, if the East ever tries to duplicate Western 
life, the duplicate is bound to be a forgery. 

The West no doubt has overwhelmed us with its flood 
of commodities, tourists, machine guns, schoolmasters and 
a religion which is great but whose followers are intent 
upon lengthening the list of its recruits and not upon 
following it in details that bring no profit, or in practices 
that are inconvenient. But one great service the West 
has done us by bringing the force of its living mind to 
bear upon our life ; it has stirred our thoughts into activity. 
For, its mind is great ; its intellectual life has in its centre 
intellectual probity, the standard of truth. 

The first effect of our mind being startled from its 
sleep was to make it intensely conscious of what was before 
it; but now that the surprise of awakening has subsided, 
the time has come to know what is within. We are begin- 
ning to know ourselves. We are finding our own mind, 
because the mind from the West claims our attention. 
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I have no doubt in my own mind that in the East 
our principal characteristic is not to set too high a price 
upon success through gaining advantage, but upon self- 
realisation through fulfilling our dharma, our ideals. Let 
the awakening of the East impel us consciously to dis- 
cover the essential and the universal meaning of our own 
civilisation, to remove the debris from its path, to rescue 
it from the bondage of stagnation that produces impurities, 
to make it a great channel of communication between all 
human races.* 





After a fresco in the Demalamahaseya vihara, 
Polonnaruwa, Ceylon, 12th cent. 


* From Talks in China ; Courtesy Visvabharati Publications Dept. 











THE CULTURE AND LITERATURE OF ASIA : 
A BRIEF GENERAL SURVEY 


By 


Pror. Dr. Sunit1 KuMaR CHATTERJI, M.A., D.LITT. (LOND) 


Asta has been the Nursery of Mankind, the Birthplace of 
Civilisations and the fons et origo of Religions. The main 
types of humanity, particularly of humanity that became 
advanced in civilisation in very ancient times, developed 
on the soil of Asia. All the great religions of the world 
originated in Asia. Europe is not only geographically but 
also culturally and spiritually a projection of Asia. The 
largest number of human beings is concentrated within 
the vast territorial expanse of Asia. In the history of 
humanity, after many millennia of predominance of the 
nations of Asia, the pre-eminence of Europe came in rather 
late ; and after a glorious period of classical Greece and in 
Imperial Rome 2500 to 1500 years ago Europe went to 
sleep, and was nursed in the arts and sciences by the 
younger nations of Western Asia. But Europe woke up 
after the Renaissance, and now she appears to have won 
the race in advancement over Asia during the last 500 years. 
But nevertheless, the soul of Asia is not wholly lost, and 
her vast possibilities are once more looming large in the 
affairs of the world. 

Humanity is One ; and inspite of diversities of colour 


- and physical formation, the Unity of Man is a fact which 


has been established biologically. Apart from this great 
physical unity of mankind, the history of human culture 
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has demonstrated the fact that man also is intellectually 
and spiritually one. This inspite of various striking 
diversities we often see ; and these diversities are some- 
times insuperable. Nothing can be more remarkable than 
the contrast between, for example, a typical Negro and a 
typical Nordic Caucasoid, or between either of these and 
a typical Mongoloid, when we consider their physical 
_characteristics. Yet the fact is that they interbreed amongst 
each other, and inspite of diversities of language and habits 
of thinking, they are actuated by the same impulses and 
can be made to react in their intellect and their emotions 
in the same way. 

In Asia, the outward physical contrast among the 
various peoples who populate her different areas is unques- 
tionably much greater than what we find in Europe. In 
Europe we see at the present day a more or less homo- 
geneous population of Caucasoids of different recial types 
and languages. They are members of a white race ; the term 
“white race” being a convenient cover for the various race 
types, Nordic, Alpine, Dinaric and Mediterranean, forming 
the people of Europe who inspite of diversities of physical 
structure possess certain convincing points of agreement. 
Moreover, the organisation of Rome, the thought, the 
mental clarity and the aesthetics of Greece, and certain 
dogmatics of the Jewish religion, have ccmbined together 

_to build up that great leaven which can be described as 
“Europeanism”, which has entered into the mental and 
spiritual composition of the different peoples of Eurcpe and 
have given them a certain homogeneity, as members of the 
same European world ; and within these have found place 
_a number of peoples who were not of Caucasian origin, 
but Mongoloid. With this common heritage of their 
Europeanism, the peoples of Europe would now appear 
to present a compact or homogeneous mass, to which the 
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peoples of Asia present a contrast and a lack of cohesion. 
Asia falls under four distinct racial and cultural groups, 
each with its more or less characteristic type of humanity, 
not everywhere representing a single or original race type, 
but, asa matter of fact, showing the result of continuous 
miscegenation for the past few millennia in many of its 
areas. We have thus, in the main, the area of the 
Mongoloid peoples and that of the Indonesians ; and then 
we have the special area of India, Pakistan and Ceylon ; 
and finally that of Western Asia which is essentially Arab 
in race and culture. In between there are certain smaller 
intermediate areas where we have some special features, 
and they form a sort of link between the areas contiguous 
to them on either side. Thus we have the South Eastern 
Zone of the Indo-Chinese peoples, representing comming- 
ling of Mongoloid and Austric (Indonesian) peoples ; we 
have the world of Iran including Afghanistan, where we 
have peoples of Indo-European speech who have come 
under the tutelage of the culture of the Arabs, although 
some are seeking to free themselves from it now; we have 
the Tartar world where Nomad Mongoloids have, during the 
last 1000 years, developed under the aegis of Islam a 
culture and mentality which is its own. And then through- 
out the whole of Siberia we have the commingling of 
Indo-European-speaking Russian Slavs and various primi- 
tive Mongoloids resulting in what is virtually an extension 
of the Slavdom of Russia. 

Throughout this vast area of Asia, with at least half a 
dozen pronounced varieties of humanity, it would appear 
to be rather difficult to find any common basis for an 
existent or an incipient “Asianism”’ as opposed to 
“Europeanism”. A Chinese person, representing more or 
less an unmixed Mongoloid type, in his essentially practical 
mentality, his response to the beauties of nature and _ his 
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artistic temperament, differs very widely from the Indian 
Hindu who is the result of the miscegenation of Aryan and 
Dravidian and Austric and Mongoloid on the soil of India, 
and is primarily guided both by his intellect and his 
emotion which he seeks to harmonise in his system of 
philosophy and attitude to life and who is aesthetic in his 
own way in response to the deeper things of life. 

Then, there is Islam which has acted as a powerful 
leaven in the civilisations of Iran and India. A réligion 
which originated among the Arabs, it has profoundly 
modified the Arab character with its distinct stamp ; and 
where its influence is deep and penetrating it has generally 
succeeded in effecting a change in the mind of the Iranians, 
the Indians and the Tartar peoples, in the direction of 
a certain dogmatic assertion of religious and cultural 
solidarity engendered by the very creed of Islam: It isa 
question as to what extent this leaven has been successful 
in modifying the racial character of the non-Arab: worlds, 
because reactions have been in evidence from fairly early 
times, and there is still more evidence of such reactions 
in Iran and elsewhere, notwithstanding the passionate 
assertion of some of Pakistan’s leaders about the supreme 
potency of the Islamic leaven in changing even weit very 
character of the race. 

Dr. Filmer C. Northrop of Yale University’ has 
categorically divided humanity into two groups—(i) which, 
following the philosophical ideologies of China and India 
agreed in looking upon the Ultimate Reality as something 
beyond explanation in human terms and which is above 
all mundane moral ideals and notions which are circums- 
tanced by time, space and the individual ; and (iz) ‘that 
part of humanity which follows the ideology of Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam in which the Supreme Reality’ as 
a personal God is a very determinate and defined etitity, 
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with a pronounced attitude towards some type or other 
of conventional morality, and this personal God is looked 
upon as identifying himself as a deity with the moral and 
social conceptions which are current among followers of 
these religions. The latter group is dogmatic and assertive 
and can always go in for sustained and concentrated action 
along particular lines about the spiritual validity of which 
they have no doubt ; whereas the former group, from the 
very nature of its belief, lacks that force or drive which 
is so necessary for establishing one’s individuality in the 
world. This categorical division and _ characterisation 
of mankind is of course open to question, but what is 
interesting is that Dr. Northrop considers the mind of 
China, even in its expression through Confucianism, to 
be at par with the mind of India, and both are considered 
to be distinct from the less imaginative and less introspective 
but more practical Semitic mind as manifested in the 
three Semitic religions. As a matter of fact, China and 
India which form the two great foci of civilisation in Asia, 
a civilisation which is more or less characteristic of the 
whole of:Asia, are admitted by professor Northrop to have 
the same attitude towards the world and the Ultimate 
Reality. Inspite of the rigidity of the dogmatic assump- 
tions about the nature of this Ultimate Reality in Jewish, 
Christian and Muslim religions, one cannot give a final 
opinion in this matter, for in Christian mysticism and in 
Sufiism or the mysticism of Islam, there are frequently 
echoes of what we find in the mystic philosophy of India, 
the Vedanta, and in that of China, particularly in higher 
Taoism. 

One of the greatest thought-leaders of Asia in the 
present age, who had occasion to come in touch with some 
of the artists and thinkers of the first rank in India, was 
Okakura Kakuzo from Japan. His attitude is found in his 














The Bodhi-Tree shrine of Bodhgaya as depicted in a Bharhut 
sculpture, c. 2nd-Ist cent. B.C., now in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, showing an altar with flower offerings at the foot 
of the tree, two horn-shaped Triratna symbols behind it, and 
an enclosure around the tree with a pillar onthe right 
with elephant capital, either built by Asoka or later develop- 


ments thereof. 
Copyright Archaeological Dept., Govt. of India 
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The Bodhi-Tree shrine as depicted in a Mathura sculpture, c.2nd cent. A.D. 


Below—Another representation of the Bodhi-Tree shrine in Bharhut sculpture. 


Copyright Archaeological Dept., Govt. of India 
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book on the “Ideals of the East” (1895) which is a 
declaration before the world of the existence of a Common 
Asian Culture and Philosophy, and he attempted both 
to give its history and to formulate it. Okakura came to 
Calcutta and met the Tagores, and Sister Nivedita, the 
great disciple of Swami Vivekananda, who herself was a 
source of inspiration in the renaissance of both Indian art 
and culture and Hindu thought amongst Hindus educated 
in English. It is not my intention to discuss this point 
in detail, but I wish just to take a bird’s-eye view of the 
literatures among the major peoples of Asia in the various 
regions as noted above, to state what are their salient 
characteristics and how far they all express a common 
underlying or basic spirit, a Common Humanity, which 
transcends and yet suffuses with a subtle spirit of unity 
the diversities presented by race and language. 

Four different types of civilization are at the present 
moment current in this world. These are the European, 
the Islamic or Arab, the Indian and the Chinese. All 
these four virtually had their origin in Asia. They arose 
at different epochs of History among different naticns, 
and were very much modified in course of their develop- 
ment, both through internal changes and through contact 
with extraneous cultures. The European civilization is now 
the dominant one, and the European (or rather the Eur- 
American) way of life is now becoming accepted almost 
all over the world, wherever there is any improvement 
in the standard of living. European mentality and 
culture have their roots in the civilization of Ancient 
Greece, and these developed partly among the Ionian 
branch of the Greek people in Western Asia Minor over 
2500 years ago. The conspicuous place given to the 
intellect is one of the great excellences of this culture, to 
which the name “Hellenism” has been given; and the 
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Greek mind with its clarity of intellect and its rational 
approach to things, found expression in ancient Greek 
literature and in ancient Greek art and thought. The 
beginnings of this literature go back to the poems of Homer, 
which were first composed, according to the general 
opinion of scholars, in the dialect of Ionia in Asia Minor. 
The culture of Greece was sought to be assimilated by 
the Romans who were the great sponsors of law and order 
in the West, and who made Europe, at least Western and 
Central Europe, a single entity under their organisation 
some 1800 years ago. The Culture of Europe is 
fundamentally this Greco-Roman culture; and _ then 
Christianity, with elements derived from Hebrew myth 
legend and faith in the one and unique God who is a 
jealous God not tolerating a rival, on the one hand, and 
from Greek philosophy on the other, also gave a distinctive 
character to medieval, and to a large extent, modern 
European civilization. Although the beginnings of Greek 
literature are to be found in Asia, we cannot describe 
Greek culture as a whole as being really a product of Asia 
geographically, but it had always retained a vital touch 
with the thought of Western Asia, and even touched India. 
The basic conception of the Greek spirit is Reason and 
Humanity, and these are found in the oldest literature of 
Greece, viz. the Homeric poems. Greek literature forms 
the basis and inspiration of the literature of modern 
Europe since the period of the Renaissance. The Iliad 
and the Odyssey, the works of the three great Tragedians, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides, Greek lyric poetry like 
that of Sappho and others, the thought of Socrates and 
Plato, of Aristotle, Epicurus, Epictetus and other Greek 
Philosophers—these are of course specifically connected 
with the culture of Europe, but in a way they are universal. 
Reason and Humanism in Greek literature are not divorced 
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from mysticism and intuition, and Greek literature has got 
its points of contact, as well as of agreement, with that 
of India ; and the Humanism of Ancient Greece has its 
echoes in ancient China also. 

The culture of Islam is a composite creation of the 
peoples of Western Asia under Arab leadership—it is a 
culture in which the Arabs, the Syrians, and later the 
Iranians, the Egyptians and other peoples of North Africa, 
and the people of Spain, took part. It is more or less a reflex 
of the later (or Hellenistic) phase of Greek culture, but it was 
profoundly modified by the Arab character, particularly 
by the personality and the strong convictions as well as the 
cultural background of the prophet of Islam, Muhammad. 
The Iranians brought certain humanising elements in it, 
and India also indirectly contributed in the development 
of certain deeper phases of spiritual perception in the Sufi 
form of Islam. The Arabic language became the official 
vehicle of Islam, primarily because the Quran is compesed 
in it, and then because of the political prestige of the Arabs 
of early Islam. And in the great centuries of early Islam, 
many other peoples speaking languages like Persian, Syriac, 
Coptic and Spanish, contributed to the thought of Islam 
as expressed through the Arabic. The literature in the 
Arabic language is one of the most distinctive creations of 
the peoples of Western Asia during the medieval period. 
This literature has a twofold character. Firstly, we have 
the old literature of the pagan or pre-Islamic Arab World, 
a literature which expresses the life of the desert-dwelling 
Bedouins. The desert Arabs had developed, prior to 
Muhammad, their own literary character, and the literature 
that their poets composed gives us most wonderfully con- 
vincing pictures as well as criticism of the life as led by 
them. The Quran, as it was given out by Muhammad, 
forms in its thought-content a continuation of as well as a 
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tion of a jealous God was adopted by Islam, and it stood 
for an uncompromising Unity of the Godhead which looked 
askance at everything which suggested duality or variety 
in the spiritual domain. The native Arab or Bedouin 
tradition in Arabic literature was, of course, modified to 
some extent by the world of Islam after Muhammad came 
to preach, but this old native tradition was not wholly 
dead—it was kept alive in a series of stories of Arab 
chivalry confined to desert life, in, for example, the famous 
“Romance of ‘Antar” which forms the most remarkable 
expression of Arab desert life with its warriors and their 
loves and feuds and their achievemcnts of valour. But as 
the life which this tradition depicted was rather narrow 
and circumscribed, it could not have a universal appeal, 
when with the Arabic language as its vehicle, a great city 
civilization which abscrbed elements frcm the cultures of 
Persia, Italy, Syria, Greece, Egypt and even India, and a 
novel type of literature of an international appeal, developed 
in Arabic. This was a literature mainly of Science and 
Philosophy and the various Arts, so that for most other 
peoples owing allegiance to Islam, Arabic before long 
became established as the language of Science and Higher 
Thought. Philosphers like Ibn-Sina, Al-Ghazali, Ibn- 
Rushd and others, and mystic and city-dwelling pcets who 
gave their own reaction to life, like Ibn al-‘Arabi and 
Abu-l-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri made Arabic literature really great. 
Arabic has given to the world two books which have 
become accepted by people beyond the pale of the Arabic 
language. These are the Quranand the Kitab Alf Laylah 
wa Laylah, “The Book of a Thousand Nights and one 
Night”, commonly known as “the Arabian Nights”. The 
Quran, of course, is, for people professing Islam, the 
veritable word of God, and the greatest book of the world, 


contrast to the primitive Arab world. The Jewish concep- — 
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and millions live and die on the Quran, but it: has its 
special appeal for Muslims primarily. The narrow path of 
orthodoxy which is insisted upon by those who take the 
Quran literally can have an appeal for only acomparatively 
restricted number of people in this world, and even the 
mind of many people within Islam found greater :solace in 
Sufiistic interpretation of their religicn and its sacred book. 
The Quran, inspite of some passages of great poetry, is 
primarily theology, and theology is never a subject of 
universal interest. But the other book, “The. Arabian 
Nights’, is perhaps the most human dccument in the Arabic 
language. This great collecticn of stcries took nearly 8C0O 
years to be completed. It began as a work adapted from 
the Persian, though ultimately going to India for its 
primary inspiration. It is a collection of tales, most 
wonderful in their romance as well as their realism, their 
supernatural atmosphere as well as their verisimilitude, their 
sentiment as well as humour. Then, to these weré added 
certain elements at different periods of history from the 
life and experience of the City Arabs or various Arabic- 
speaking peoples living in the great centres of Islamo- 
Arabic culture like Baghdad, Damascus and Cairo. We 
have in this work which can be described as one of the 
most popular books which mankind now possesses, a sort 
of a Mahabharata for the Arab world, comprising Arabic 
Islam in all its aspects, and it gives us a wonderful 
kaleidoscope of light and colour in Western Asia as 
dominated by Arabic Islam for all these centuries, from 
about 800 to 1600 A.D. This is a book which has been 
made universal by translations in almost all the important 
languages of the world. Arab Islam suffered a great blow 
with the capture of Baghdad in 1258 by the Mongol hordes 
under Hulagu, and it never regained its former grandeur. 
The Arab mind became quite open to new and liberal ideas 
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after the centre of Arab culture was removed to Baghdad 
from Damascus about 750 A.D., and Indian science and 
Greek philosophy both contributed to the enrichment of 
Arabic culture and literature. In recent centuries, the 
rather decadant traditions of medieval scholarship and 
scholasticism in the Arab world could not produce any- 
thing comparable to the great literature prior to 1258. But 
recently, just as in India, contact with Europe has brought 
in a revival of Arabic letters, particularly in Egypt (Cairo) 
and Syria and Lebanon (Damascus and Beirut). New 
creative writers are coming up, philosophy is being revived, 
and European science is being absorbed in all the centres 
of Arab intellectual life. During the last few years, the 
voice of India also has been heard in the domain of Arabic 
literature, when translations from Rabindranath Tagore 
came to Arabic though second-hand, through English transla- 
tions. We have read recently in the papers how a well- 
known Arabic literary man belonging to a distinguished 
family of scholars and writers living in Beirut, the Bustani 
‘family, viz. the erudite Wadi‘al-Bustani, has completed a 
translation in Arabic of the entire Sanskrit Mahabharata, in 
addition to his translation of the Sakuntala of Kalidasa. 
It is tempting to speculate how the deeper elements in the 
Arab mind would react to the spiritual thought and culture 
of India. The impact of Islam upon India is there, and 
in one way it has expressed itself by means of a backwash, 
which we find as a component element in Sufiism. In any 
case, where the mind is free and willing to see and 
appreciate great things which come frcm anywhere, such 
as was the case with Arab culture in its greatest days, the 
interchange of ideas between the Indian and the Arab 
world is bound to be helpful to both ; and when a prorer 
mutual understanding has been effected, it will be a great 
thing for the entire mankind. 
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Another great literature which originated in Asia and 
which became international in the truest sense of the term 
is the literature of the Jews, such as we find in the Jewish 
Scriptures—the compilation embracing the entire mass 
of Jewish myth and legend, history and law, ritual and 
devotional psalms and prophesies, and love-poetry and 
proverbs, which form the scriptures of the Jewish religion 
and which have been accepted by Christianity as the basic 
part of its religious literature also, in the form of what 
is known as “the Old Testament”. The mythology and 
history and religious as well as secular literature of a small 
people in a corner of Western Asia, by its association 
with the religion of Christ as the basis of the latter, came 
to be adopted all over the world as an integral. part of 
Christiantity. And thus Jewish literature, along with the 
New Testament giving the life and teachings of. Christ, 
became a mass of writing which has been translated in 
-the whole or in part into almost all the languages, great 
and small, of the world. Christian Missionaries in many 
parts of the world started the literary life in a great many 
languages by giving them translations of the Christian 
Bible comprising this Jewish literature, and most,of our 
Indian languages are now in possession of translations of 
the Hebrew as well as the specifically Christian Scriptures 
(the latter being in Greek, as the Jewish scriptures are 
in Hebrew, which is a sister-language of Arabic). Some 
of the profoundest religious convictions of man, including 
his sense of the presence of a personal God as an ever- 
watchful Master, and the necessity of acting rightly in the 
sight of God, are found in Jewish scriptures. Apart from 
the tremendously forceful poetry, such as we find in the 
writings of the prophets like Isaiah, and _ exquisitely 
poetical idyls like those we find in many of the romantic 
and other legends of the Old Testament, and the fervour 
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of faith in God which we find, for example, in the Book of 
Psalms, the Hebrew scriptures have directed the spiritual life 
of large masses of humanity for the last two thousand years ; 
and the greatness of this literature, which represents the 
entire output of the highly gifted Jewish people for nearly 
a millennium, certainly adds lustre to the glory of Asia. 
The tradition of Arabic and Jewish literature in 
Western Asia is still a living one. But there were other 
literatures which originated on the soil of Asia, but which 
became lost to Asia and the world through the ancient 
languages in which they were originally composed becoming 
dead from their speakers either becoming extinct in some 
cases,.or. very largely adopting some other connected 
idioms which live to the present day. Thus there was the 
great literature of Babylon and Assyria, which became lost 
to the world, and all trace of it was gone for 1500 years 
or more until during the last century the ancient scripts 
and languages in which this literature was written were 
revived by scholars of Language, of History and of 
Archaeology, and the entire past history of Western Asia, 
from classical times back to several thousand years before 
Christ, was recovered. The literature of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians, in some of its myths and epic tales (like the 
story of the hero Gilgamesh, and of the various gods and 
goddesses of Babylon) has once again been made the heritage 
of the modern man, thanks to the labours of some four 
generations of scholars working in this field. It is not neces- 
sary to make an inventory of these resuscitated literatures— 
Sumerian and Assyrio-Babylonian, Phoenician, and, very 
recently, Hittite and other “Asianic languages”. These 
literatures, really speaking, have not died and passed away 
for ever, but their influence has permeated down to our day 
through the literature of the Greeks, the Jews and the Arabs. 
(To be concluded) 
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BEGINNINGS OF INDIAN CIVILIZATION 
By 
Pror. Dr. S. K. Dk, M.A., D.LiT. (Oxon) 


Tue cultural origins and early development of civilization 
in India, a complex civilization which today calls itself 
Hindu, present a problem which is at once a most 
difficult and most fascinating one. It has engaged scientific 
curiosity and investigation for over a century, ever since 
Sir William Jones, in a famous address delivered before 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1786, had the unerring 
insight to observe the close connection between the 
principal languages of Europe and the sacred languages 
of India and Persia. 


Supposed Aryan Superiority 

But in the early stages of the inquiry, when facts 
were too meagre for a proper reconstruction of lost or 
obscure origins, there was a tendency to supplement the 
paucity of facts by an abundance of fancy. In the last 
century, for instance, most scholars, headed by Max Miller, 
formulated the hypothesis of a highly cultured Aryan. race, 
the prototype of the present-day Europeans and Indians, 
spreading in ancient times as a great civilizing force. It 
was surmised that the original inhabitants of India were 
dark-skinned barbarians, if not actual savages, possessing 
very little material or intellectual culture. To this land of 
barbarians came a white race of Aryans who for the first 
time brought with them civilization with its arts and ideals. 
This civilization was supposed to have been originally of 
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the pastoral type, simple and idyllic, and noble in compari- 
son with the barbaric splendour of Egyptian and 
Babylonian cultures. 

Philology had already suggested the linguistic affinity 
of these civilizing Aryans with the peoples of Europe; 
and the sciences of comparative mythology and comparative 
religion, even in their infancy, could discern striking 
agreements in the thought-world of the Indo-Aryans with 
that of the peoples of Greece and Italy and of the Germanic, 
Celtic, and Slav lands. Their original home was unknown, 
but a very central place was found in Central Asia, a land 
of romantic mystery. The aboriginal peoples of India 
were supposed to have submitted after a brief but unavail- 
ing resistance to the superior Aryans who, as a matter of 
course, aryanized India by imposing their rule and their 
civilization on the uncultured dark races. It was thus 
presumed that all that was great and good and character- 


istic in Indian culture was evolved by the civilized Aryans ; 


and whatever was dark and degrading and non-essential 
was supposed to have been the contribution of the sup- 
pressed non-Aryan mentality. 

Such was the picture of the origin and foundation of 
Indian culture drawn by scholars, mostly European, in the 
last century ; and it found its way into our school and 
college text-books to become almost canonical. The early 
Vedic records were at that time the main, if not the only, 
source of information, and they only confirmed this pro- 
Aryan bias. The example of the present-day Europeans, 
spreading through a restless urge as a superior race into 
the land of darker races and imposing their culture on 
them, naturally tempted and coloured this hypothesis of a 
superior and civilizing Aryan people in prehistoric India. 
As, on the one hand, it flattered the European sense of 
superiority and was readily accepted in Europe, so, on the 
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other hand, the higher and educated classes in India, who 
had absorbed the European mentality from their European 
studies, found no difficulty in subscribing to it, inasmuch 
as the theory gave them, as the unquestioned descendants 
of the Aryan conquerors, a sense of glorious origin, as well 
as the secret satisfaction of a close relationship with their 
English rulers. 

This mental attitude was fostered, no doubt, by various 
causes. Nothing, or next to nothing, was yet known of 
the history of the ancient world. Assyriology and Egypto- 
logy were just feeling their first steps haltingly. Evidences 
from archaeology, both historic and prehistoric, in India 
and Persia, as well as in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, 
and the Aegean area, were just beginning to be gathered. 
The facts and principles of comparative philology and 
comparative mythology were only beginning to be vaguely 
grasped. There was no other alternative, therefore, but 
to fall back upon what was our only source of information, 
vtz. the comparatively late Brahmanical literature as found 
in the Vedic records. In addition to all this, there was in 
India an absence of social assimilation of the higher classes 
with the masses, partly emphasized by the fully defined 
Brahmanical notions of caste and further aggravated by 
the disintegrating force of European ideas which bred in 
the newly educated Indians a sense of superiority to, and 
aloofness from the lower. and uneducated groups. So the 
theory of civilized and civilizing Aryans, coming with 
a mission of culture to the dark races, became fully 
established ; and it was considered rank heresy to question 
the superiority of the Aryans in any walk of life. 


The Indo-Europeans 
But hard facts in India itself seemed to agree very 
badly with this complacent reconstruction. Contradictions 
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of mentality, language, and culture, which are present 
even now in India and had been present throughout the 
ages, and of which the Hindu synthesis had in many cases 
made a badly patched-up job, brought in complications, 
The most important fact was the presence of the great 
Dravidian languages in the South and of the Kol-Munda 
(Austric) languages in many parts of northern India, along 
with distinct types of culture which these linguistic groups 
indicated. One enveloping Aryan garb, no doubt, covered 
up these diversities of cultures ; but the differences between 
the old Aryan world and the old Dravidian world 
sharpened themselves into an outline when facts of 
Dravidian literature and antiquity began to be contrasted 
with those of the early Aryans. Now linguistic, palaeonto- 
logical, ethnological, and anthropological researches into the 
cultures of ancient peoples who used the Indo-Europen 
speech, viz. the Vedic Aryans, the Avestic Iranians, the 
Homeric Greeks, the Latin races, the Old Slavs, the early 
Celtic, the Teutonic, and the Scandinavian races, coupled 
with archaeological finds in North and Central Europe, in 
the Aegean area, in Asia Minor, in Persia, and in India 
have very seriously assailed the thesis of Indo-European 
antiquity and superiority in culture by establishing the 
comparatively recent and crude character of the Indo- 
European milieu, which was far below that of peoples like 
the Egyptians and the Assyrio-Babylonians, who were 
already possessed of a much older civilization of an 
advanced type. Ethnologically, it is doubtful if the Indo- 
Europeans were really one people even at the time when they 
did not separate, but linguistically they probably were 
so. They spoke a fine language which, as we know, 
became Sanskrit in India, Greek in Greece, and Latin, 
Teutonic, and other languages in other lands of Europe 
and Asia. 
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Their religion, as Meillet has tried to reconstruct it 
by linguistic researches, was a very primitive and simple 
affair, but it had some fine and notable features in it. It 
consisted chiefly in the worship of a sky-father and of the 
sun, fire, and other beneficent spirits of nature, through 
the pouring of holy libations. We have no indication as 
yet of elaborate mythology, or mystery, or ritual, or 
priesthood. These primitive Indo-Europeans did not of 
their own initiative make any great advance in intellectual 
or material culture, but they were a very receptive people 
who could imbibe and assimilate ideas from others. Thus, 
culturally they were a backward race when they came in 
touch with the peoples of the Aegean area, Asia Minor, and 
Mesopotamia, and from these latter they appear to have 
learnt a great many essentials of progress. The. most 
notable achievement of their own in culture was that they 
were probably the first to tame the horse. 

Their original habitat is still a matter of controversy, 
but the Central Asian hypothesis is well-nigh gone. It is 
most probable that they lived originally somewhere in 
Central or Eastern Europe ; and before they broke up and 
spread, they had just come into the Bronze Age of culture 
at about the middle of the third millennium B.C. They 
began to pour down as a force destructive to culture into 
the rich and highly civilized lands of the south, into 
Greece and the Aegean area, and into northern 
Mesopotamia. Tribes or groups of them settled in regions 
south of the Caucasus, in the Zagros mountains, as a 
strongly organized and growing body of people with horse- 
breeding as one of their trades. Some groups of them, 
like the Manda, the Mitanni, and the Harri, seem to have 
carved out kingdoms for themselves in these regions already 
in the second millennium B.C. Aryan names of Mitanni 
chiefs and their gods in the Boghaz Koi records show that 
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the Indo-Iranian modification of the Indo-European people 
had already taken place in northern Mesopotamia ; for 
these Mitanni chiefs appear as worshipping Mitra, Varuna, 
Indra, and the Nasatyas ; as bearing names like Artatama, 
Tusratta, and Suttarna; and apparently speaking the 
Indo-Iranian phase of the language, in which Aryan words 
like aitka, tera, panza, satta, and nav are found. The Tell-el- 
Amarna tablets of about the same time mention princes 
with Aryan names like Biridaswa (Brhadasva), Suwardata 
(Suryadatta), Artamanya, and others. Even the Kassites 
of Babylon, ruling for several centuries from 1800 B.C. 
onwards, had borrowed some of their gods from the Aryans, 
even if they themselves were not Aryans, e.g. Surias, the 


sun-god ; Maruttas, the wind-gods; Bugas (Sanskrit, — 


Bhaga); Simalia (Himalaya), the Queen of Snowy 
Mountains ; and Dakas (Daksa), a star-god. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Indo-Europeans were 
penetrating and establishing themselves in the regions of 
northern Mesopotamia at about 2000 B.C., generally 
peacefully as horse-dealers and tillers of the soil, but, when 
occasion demanded, also violently as fighters. Here they 
gradually evolved the characteristic Indo-Iranian culture 
in its earliest form, before the Indian Aryans separated 
from the Iranian. The comparatively simple Indo- 
European religion soon became a kind of proto-Vedic 
religion with its complex group of notions, possibly through 
contact with the peoples of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor, 
who possessed much older and more organized religious 
systems. New gods were borrowed, and perhaps here 
they had the rudimentary idea of Indra as a fighter and 
slayer of primeval serpents and dragons, much like the 
Babylonian Marduk. The demonolatry of Babylon with 
its malignant serpents came to be known and _ vaguely 
believed in, and their Babylonian names are preserved in 
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the Atharva-Veda. The Indo-Iranians seem to have 
imbibed also from their neighbours the idea of a hierarchy 
of gods and a school of priests. Of arts and crafts the 
simple Indo-Europeans possessed little; they must have, 
in this new environment, beer. impressed by the pomp and 
splendour of the cities and courts of Assyria and 
Babylonia ; and there is evidence to show that some of the 
material and artistic ideas of their life must have been 
strongly influenced by those of the Assyrio-Babylonians. | 

Thus, when the Indo-Aryans came to India, the Indo- 
European elements in their life and character must have 
been greatly modified and developed through contact with 
the peoples in whose lands they sojourned en route. The 
high degree of civilization testified to by the Rig-Veda 
is thus explicable. They came to India with a composite 
culture which must have absorbed a great deal of the 
existing Western Asian civilization. The Indo-Aryan 
populace similarly perhaps was also a complex body, in 
which the original Indo-European ethnic elements, even if 
it is supposed to have been homogenous, had mingled 
more or less with Asianic, Caucasian, Assyrian, Elamite 
and Iranian native elements. 

The oldest document we possess of the Indo-Aryans 
is, as we all know, the Rig-Veda. In spite of its being 
preserved in India, it had for a long time been taken 
as a document of the primitive, undivided and common 
Indo-European speech and culture, but this view has now 
been abandoned. There are reasons to suppose that it is 
essentially an Indian document, though it possesses 
importance for the historical study of the Indo-European 
culture as a whole. A great many of its hymns and ideas 
might have taken shape in Iran in the Indo-Iranian stage 
of speech and culture, which is equally proto-Vedic and 
proto-Avestan. It was possibly redacted in India, but 
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much of it might have been brought as a national or 
tribal heritage, perhaps modified later in the Indo-Aryan 
stage and supplemented by a large mass of newer and 
later hymns and ideas developed under a new milieu in 
India, the whole forming into a well-arranged corpus in 
this ancient document. 

Song-craft must have been practised by Indo-Iranians 
before their differentiation into Indians and Iranians, and 
the Vedas themselves mention old hymns composed by 
the forefathers of the rsis, the mivids. Close agreement 
of metre, language, and ideas in both the Rig-Veda and 
the Avesta point to a common type as the source, but 
the Indian colouring in the Rig-Veda is strong and 
unmistakable. At any rate, the opinion is gradually gaining 
ground that the age of the Rig-Veda is not the 
characteristic Hindu age as we know it today ; that is, 
what is known today as Hindu culture had not yet been 
fully characterized in this Indo-Aryan document. 


Synthesis of Culture : The Kols 

‘In India, the Aryans came in contact with two 
important types of people, the Dravidians and the Kol- 
Mundas as well as the Tibeto-Chinese whom we may 
dismiss for the present, as they came into the field at a 
much later date when the Hindu culture had been fully 
characterized and established. The commingling of these 
three peoples, the Arya, Dravida and Kol, has resulted 
in a most remarkable synthesis of culture, viz. the Hindu 
culture as it is known today. The intermingling had been 
so close and complex that it is difficult today to disentangle 
clearly the lines of development ; but it is becoming more 
and more apparent that the Aryans were not single- 
handed in building up the culture of India, and that 
the deeper substratum of this culture is to be found in 
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the Kol and Dravidian contributions, which have been 
no less great. 

The Kols are now confined roughly to West Bengal, 
Chota Nagpur, the north-east of Madras State, and Madhya 
Pradesh ; but on linguistic, ethnic and other grounds, it 
has been surmised that they were in India even before the 
Dravidians, at one time overran the whole of the Gangetic 
plain from western Himalaya to Bengal in the east, in 
which last place they were contiguous to their kinsmen, 
the Mons, the Khemrs, and other peoples who at one time 
occupied the whole of Indo-China. The language which 
they speak is distinct from Indo-European and belongs to 
a linguistic family to which the name Austric or Austro- 
Asiatic has been given by Peter Schmidt. This family of 
languages extends from Indo-China and the Malay Penin- 
sula to the far-off islands of Indonesia, Melanesia and 
Polynesia, and even to Madagascar off the south-eastern 
coast of Africa. It presents also a distinct type of culture. 
It seems, however, that the Kols in India never evolved 
any really great culture. As represented by their present- 
day descendants, the Santals, Hos, Mundaris and others, 
their culture has always been of a primitive type. Most 
of them, therefore, had been gradually absorbed into the 
Hindu fold, and they adopted the Aryan speech ; but in 
the course of this absorption, they must have contributed 
a great deal of their own culture, even if their contributions 
are mostly submerged in the larger and more powerful 
Aryan or Dravidian forces. Even where they preserved 
more or less complete isolation from the currents of Hindu 
civilization, it must have been almost impossible for them not 
to be profoundly influenced by the irresistible influx of Hindu 
notions. They are thus no longer purely Kol or Austric. 

It is necessary, however, even if it is difficult, to 
separate and restore the Kol or Autsric elements ; and this 
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can be done partly by a study of the present-day Kol 
people, and partly also by help derived from a study of 
their kinsmen from Indo-Chinese and Indonesian sources. 
When we have some general idea of the real character of 
Austro-Asiatic thought and culture, we shall be in a position 
to trace it in ancient and medieval Hindu thought. The 
brilliant but pioneer studies of Przyluski, Jules Bloch and 
Sylvain Levi have made it clear that a large element of the 
so-called dest or non-Aryan vocabulary of Sanskrit is 
probably of Kol origin. The fact that common Sanskrit 
words like kambala, tambula, langala, linga, Sarkara, mukuta, 
mayura, kadala, laguda or lakuta, karpasa, and bana are derived 
from Kol tongues shows that in certain important aspects 
of Indian life and culture, there is a substratum of Kol 
influence. Some customs and ways of life current among 
primitive Indonesians who are kinsmen of the Kols, have 
their counterparts in those of ancient and modern Indians. 
Kol myths and legends have been Hinduized in Hindu 
mythology, for the legends and traditions of a country 
never die. But thorough investigation into this question 
has not yet been made. 


The Dravidians 
The Dravidians however, were ona higher cultural 


level than the Kols; and it is they, more than any other - 


people in India, who have contributed important elements 
in the synthesis of Indian culture. We have seen that the 
Kols are a people of a definite language and culture type 
which has its affinity outside India in Indo-China, Melanesia 
and Polynesia. The Indo-Aryans are also well-known in 
their affinities ; and if their original home is problematic, 
their connections with other known peoples of ancient times 
render the problem less of a puzzle. But the Dravidians 
are a mystery people of the world! Attempts have been 
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made to affiliate them racially with the Abyssinians and 
linguistically with the Uralic races ; such is the wide range 
followed in the choice of their affinities. From cultural 
evidence again, it has been supposed that they were origi- 
nally a Mediterranean people and were possibly allied to 
the ancient Cretans and Lycians. But we cannot yet be 
definite ; and in reality, we must confess our ignorance as 
to when and how they came to India, if they at all came 
from outside. The Dasa-Dasyus mentioned in the Rig-Veda 
are usually assumed to have been the aboriginal peoples 
of Gandhara and the Punjab, but these need not be 
the only people so characterized. Scholars have sought to 
equate these words with Daha and Dahyu of Old Persian, 
while it has been pointed out that Dahai was actually a 
tribe mentioned by. later Persians and Greeks as living to 
the south-east of the Caspian Sea. It may be stated here 
that the Rig-Vedic Dasa-Dasyus were none but the Dravi- 
dian-speaking Mediterranean races. The Rig-Veda often 
refers to the andsa (flat-nosed), krsnatvac (dark-skinned), 
mrdhravac (of hostile speech), sisnadeva (phallus-worshipping) 
Dasa Dasyus who from their cities and forts (pura) resisted 
the Aryans. We may conjecture that the existence of these 
peoples in southern Punjab and Sind may have prevented 
Aryan movement southward along the course of the Indus 
and directed it eastward to the Gangetic plains. Whatever 
may have been the reason of Aryan expansion towards the 
east, Sind was pre-eminently a land of Dasa-Dasyus, and so 
an impure country to which entry is forbidden by the later 
Baudhayana Dharma-Sutra. 


Contribution to Indian Culture 
Thus it seems probable that they were living in India 
before the coming of the Indian Aryans. Although 
southern India is now their stronghold, there is ample 
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evidence, linguistic and otherwise, to show that at one 
time they extended from Baluchistan to Bengal. Ample 
evidence of an independent Dravidian culture in ancient 
India is now found and its presence is a direct challenge 
to the thesis that Hindu culture is the work of the Indo- 
Aryans alone. It is not possible here to enter into details 
but one or two facts which will make the point clear may 
be referred to. Philologists of Dravidian and Indo-Aryan 
languages have demonstrated how the Aryan speech has 
been profoundly influenced since Vedic times by Dravidian 
languages in phonetics, vocabulary, syntax, and in the 
general modification of grammatical forms. Dravidian 
influences on other aspects of culture have also been 
gradually recognized and are now becoming a matter of 
such general acceptance among scholars that it is not 
necessary here to dilate upon it. Perhaps in this matter, 
especially regarding religious notions, it is difficult to 
ascertain what the Aryans absorbed from the Dravidians 
and what they took from their neighbours and kinsmen 
outside India. The problem is further complicated by 
the extreme likelihood of the Dravidian and Kol worlds 
of culture having been inextricably intermingled, in the 
Ganga valley especially, before the coming of the Aryans. 
At the same time, it is becoming clear that a great deal 
of the fundamental bases of Hindu thought and Hindu 
religious notions including myths and legends on the one 
hand, and ritual on the other, are not Aryan in their origin 
but probably Dravidian or Dravidian and Kol mixed. 

We find, for instance, that most of the common notions 
that dominate the Hindu thought-world today are absent 
in the Rig-Veda. Old Aryan ideas and institutions which 
we find in the Vedas give place to something new and 
different in course of time. Some of these are undoubtedly 
the result of natural or logical development but there are 
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others which are inexplicable except by a study of Dra- 
vidian or other non-Aryan notions in ancient and medieval 
India. One most striking instance is the modification of 
the inniconoclastic Rig-Vedic Aryan idea of worship, which 
originally consisted of homa or the ritual of fire-sacrifice, 
a form which is certainly Indo-Iranian and most likely 
Indo-European. The characteristic Hindu form of 
worship today is pija, the idea and ritualism of which are 
entirely different from those of homa which has. ‘in later 
times taken a secondary place, being confined now to those 
castes who claim descent from the Aryans. Homa consisted 
in an invocation of the anthropomorphic gods to receive 
through the fire the offering of butter, cakes, flesh, and 
spirituous drink, with the idea of receiving some benefits 
in return for the offering. But in piija which is the ordinary 
Hindu ritual today, there is offering of water, flowers, 
leaves, fruits, grains, incense and perfume, often accom- 
panied by music and dancing. The offering is ‘maade to 
the deity, whose living presence is presumed in the conse- 
crated image before the worshipper, there being always a 
sense of intimate and intense personal devotion or bhakti, 
and not merely that of Vedic sraddha or belief. 

The Vedic homa or yajia has thus been gradually re- 
placed in Indian religious history by the puja, which takes 
a larger and more characteristic place. It has been main- 
tained that the pia in all probability was a non-Aryan, 
possibly Dravidian, ritual with Kol influence also in it. 
At least in its origin it is not Aryan and is not found 
among early Indo-Europeans outside India. The word 
puja itself is probably also Dravidian in origin as it has 
no cognate in Indo-European languages as the word homa 
has. In the same way, phallus worship is probably 
originally non-Aryan ; and the word linga itself has been 
shown to be of Kol origin. Animal cults like serpent- 
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worship (which was also Babylonian), monkey-worship 
and cow-worship have undoubtedly developed in India 
through Dravidian-Kol influence ; for even if anthropo- 
morphism is a characteristic of Vedic religion, we have 
no trace of zoomorphism among the early Indo-Europeans. 

Besides the above peoples or ethnolinguistic groups, 
there is evidence of the presence on the coast-lines of 
India (in South Baluchistan, South India, and in the 
Andamans) of a Negrito people who were probably the 
original inhabitants of India and who were probably 
either killed off or absorbed by the Kols and the Dravidians. 
On these points little can be said here and much of the 
subject is still a matter of speculation and research. 


Corroboration from Archaeology 

What has been said above on the basis of ethnic and 
linguistic evidences is also corroborated by. archaeology. 
We have also received from different parts of India 
the usual prehistoric objects in plenty, palaeolithic and 
neolithic implements, crude pottery, beads, cave paintings, 
cromlechs and dolmens, as well as indications of burial 
customs from prehistoric burial sites. Some copper imple- 
ments and ornaments have also been found. All these 
which have been collected and catalogued in various 
museums, reveal that India, like other countries, passed 
through the Palaeolithic and Neolithic Age, and that there 
was also an age of copper implements. We do not know yet 
to what people we are to ascribe these primitive Stone and 
Copper Age weapons. It has been surmised that the Old 
Stone Age weapons belong to the oldest people of India, 
the Negrito, now, mostly extinct or absorbed ; and that 
the New Stone Age weapons belong to the ancestors of the 
Kols while the Copper Age implements can be ascribed 
equally to the early Kols and the early Dravidians. 
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The Bronze Age 

For a long time, there was no evidence to prove a Bronze 
Age in India; and the Iron Age was thought to have 
followed the Copper Age. Bronze articles have now been 
found in different parts of India ; and the most important 
find was at Adittannallur in Tinnevelly District in the 
extreme South. The culture-type presented by these finds, 
as also the burial customs discovered in the tombs there, 
have curiously, their counterparts in the old tombs and 
finds at Crete, Cyprus, Anatolia and to some extent at 
Gehareh near Babylon. Affinity with Crete and Cyprus 
seems to be greater in the crouching position of the dead 
body in the sarcophagi and in the finds of gold’ masks 
and headbands. The tombs of Adittannallur are in the 
Dravidian country ; and by measurement and other tests, 
the Adittannallur skulls have been found to agree with the 
typical Tamil skull. The presumption naturally has been 
that the Bronze and Iron Age culture of Adittannaflur was 


that of early Dravidians in South India; and an attempt 
has been made on these cultural evidences to seek: their 
affinity with the Cretans and Lycians on the one hand, 
and with the Sumerians on the other, as has been already 
stated. 


Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro 

Recently a number of discoveries have been made in 
the excavations at Harappa (1920-24) in Montgomery 
District in the Punjab and at Mohenjo-daro (1922-29) in 
Larkana District in Sind, which bid fair to reveal a new 
chapter of the prehistoric India which has a bearing on 
subsequent culture-history and which still awaits investiga- 
tion. These two cultures at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro 
indicate an area of civilization which extended from Sind 
far up into the Punjab ; and, though the two sites are 400 
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miles apart, they seem to have been linked up with each 
other and the discoveries in many points agree with those of 
Adittannallur. Through Sir John Marshall’s monumental 
publication, the characteristics of this early Indus valley 
civilization have become sufficiently widely known to make 
it unnecessary for me to do more than briefly mention it. 
It represents a civilization which was chiefly of chalcolithic 
times but many strata have been revealed probably dating 
further back. It is however, certainly not Aryan and goes 
back to a period which is probably prior to the advent of 
Aryans in India. 

The discoveries show a highly advanced civilization 
with a, complicated town-life and developed ideas of art. 
The comparatively high standard of domestic comfort 
attained is proved by the solidity and internal arrangement 
of the houses built with burnt bricks and provided with 
baths, hypocausts and elaborate drains, and by the lay-out 
of the paved streets and other similar evidence. Metal 
crafts as shown by plentiful bronze and copper objects and 
gold jewellery, were fully developed. The skill displayed 
in the very large number of engraved seals containing 
figures of animals and undecipherable inscriptions, as well 
as in some figures of stone, terra-cotta, and bronze, 
indicates the rise of the true glyptic art. The use of stone 
implements still survived to a limited extent. Painted 
pottery, mostly showing geometrical designs in black on 
red ground, is common and uniform in type throughout 
all strata, while polychrome ware appears in a later layer. 
Numerous figures of a mother-goddess, representations of 
a god with emblems like those of Siva, of sacred bulls, 
and of objects peculiar to the Saiva cults are interesting 
indications of some forms of worship corresponding 
to later Sakti and Saiva cults. The image of a yogin 
found on a seal may indicate that we owe yoga, as a 
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Right © Below—Two Mohenjo-daro 
steatite seals, c. 3rd millennium B.C. The 
right one depicts a deity with horn- 
shaped head-gear, in yoga posture (see p. 
276), surrounded by animals, perhaps the 
prototype of the god Siva, regarded as 
the supreme yogin, another of whose 
names being Pasupati, the ‘lord of beasts’. 


Harappa red sandstone statuette of 
same date. 





Copyright Archaeological Dept., Govt. of India 





Left—The Sun-god driving in his chariot as on a railing pillar 
of Bodhgaya, (second from top), c. 2nd-Ist cent. B.C.—shows 
western influence. 


Torso of a richly adorned 
yakshi, Sanchi Museum, Bhopal, 
c. 2nd-Ist cent. B.C. 





Another sculpture of superior 
workmanship on a Bodhgaya 
pillar. 






Copyright Archaeological Dept., Govt. of India 
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mode of contemplation, to the non-Aryan authors of the 
Indus civilization. Wide prevalence of charms and amulets 
in modern Hindu society may also be, to a large extent, 
a heritage coming down from the people of Mohenjo-daro, 
where a large number of seals found seem to have been 
used for similar purposes. 

As regards the disposal of the dead, the evidence 
is as yet too meagre. Examples of post-cremation burials 
in cinerary urns, as well as fractional burials after exposure 
of dead bodies to beasts and birds, have been found ; 
but no regular burial ground has been discovered to 
prove the prevailing practice. Examination of the 
comparatively few skulls found seems to point to four 
distinct ethnic types having been represented in the 
population of the town. 

Attention has been drawn to the striking similarity 
of some of these objects of art with those that have been 
found at Nal in Baluchistan, at Anau near Merv to 
the north-east of Persia excavated some time ago by the 
American, Pumpelly, and also at Elam in western Persia. 
Only a few years ago, Sir Aurel Stein spoke of the 
discovery of the remains of a similar culture in the Zhob 
valley in Baluchistan, where a large number of earthen 
vessels, flint blades, arrowheads, alabaster cups, bone 
implements, and copper and bronze objects have been 
found. A close relation to the culture of Mohenjo-daro 
is attested to by terra-cotta figures of a mother-goddess, 
humped bulls, and large burnt bricks used for a carefully 
constructed drain. 

From these indications, it appears, that this was 
a culture which extended from India to western Persia ; 
and its direct connection with the culture of ancient 
Sumer has been presumed. Through the discovery at 
Susa and at two Mesopotamian sites of some seals engraved 
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with the characters of the as-yet-undeciphered Indus 
valley script, it is very probable that the Mohenjo-daro 
remains date approximately from the third millennium B.C. 
The makers of this splendid civilization were defeated 
by the Aryans who forced them to retreat towards the 
south and south-east, where remains of similar civilizations 
are being excavated. The question naturally arises : Who 
were the people among whom this type of culture existed ? 
But no precise answer can yet be given. A connection 
with the Mediterranean people, the Cretans and others, 
has been suggested, while Assyrio-Babylonian scholars 
have pointed out affinity with similar antiquities from 
Susa and Babylon dating from pre-Semitic Sumerian times. 
It has also been suggested that the Harappa and Mohenjo- 
daro remains should be connected with the original 
Dravidians. The problems presented by these discoveries 
have not yet been thoroughly investigated, but the question 
has been raised as to whether and how far Cretan, Lycian, 
Sumerian, Elamite, and Dravidian are connected. A 
solution to these cognate problems would in future bring 
in a truer knowledge of ancient race- and culture- move- 
ments which are at the basis of Indian civilization. And 
it will win for us from oblivion another chapter in the 
history of human cultural endeavour. 


Conclusion 

Thus, we see that the foundations of Indian culture 
are complex and its beginnings obscure. Its development 
has not been homogenous, but polygenous. It is based 
on early Dravidian and Kol cultures with certain other 
elements surving from still earlier peoples, and with certain 
elements brought in by the Indo-Aryans. The Aryan 
civilization was not purely Indo-European when it came 
to India ; there were considerable Asianic, Mesopotamian, 
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and other extra-Indian elements in it. The Kol-Dravidian 
elements, which probably formed a deeper basis of Indian 
culture than the Aryan, may have in their turn had 
affinities with some of these extra-Indian elements. The 
great importance of the Aryan element lies in the fact that 
it succeeded in giving Indian culture its form and unity, 
its discipline and order, but it is also highly probable that 
the pre-Aryan Kol-Dravidian element forms its deeper 
substratum.* | 





From Mohenjo-daro. 
Left—Terracotta mother-goddess ; right—Limestone statuette. 





*A lecture delivered at the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of 
Culture, Calcutta. 
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INDIAN MUSLIMS 
. By 
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Tue Muslims form one of the most important constituents 
of the national economy of India. For at least a thousand 
years, they have, particularly in the North, supplied one 
of the major forces in the shaping of India’s economic, 
political, and social history. Small groups may have 
trickled into the country at even earlier periods, but about 
the end of the first millennium, the trickle deepened into 
a steady stream which flowed into the land without any 


- sign of sagging for almost eight hundred years. Woven 


into the intricate pattern of Indian life, the Muslims have 
yet maintained their individuality. They have contributed 
to the symphony of Indian life and yet retained a distinct 
timbre that can be clearly recognised. An essential part 
of Indian life and yet with a distinctiveness of their own, 
they present a phenomenon which has few parallels else- 
where. India has assimilated almost all foreign races and 
cultures that entered the land at different times by broaden- 
ing her faith and her social structure. In most other 
countries, Muslims have assimilated the land into the main 
stream of Islamic culture. India is the one exception 
where neither has Islam been overpowered by India nor 
India absorbed into the Islamic world. 

In order to understand the Indian Muslim and his 
place in Indian history, one must remember that two factors 
have contributed to his mental evolution and make-up. 
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On the one hand, there has been the influence of Islam and 
the philosophy of life repesented by it. On the other, 
there has been the pervasive influence of Indian culture 
and civilisation. These two forces have acted steadily 
throughout the centuries and shaped his life and character. 
If the Indian Muslim is distinct from his counterpart in 
other parts of the world, this is due to their interaction 
at many levels. The fact that the Muslims came to India 
not in one solid and compact block but in dribblets that 
were spread through centuries has helped further this 
process of assimilation between the two different strands. 

The main contributions of Islam to the mental make- 
up of Indian Muslims have been the insistence on a militant 
democracy, liberal rationalism, and an uncompromising 
monotheism that at times verged on iconoclasm and 
intolerance. It is generally recognised that Islam’s demo- 
cratic urge is perhaps its greatest contribution to world 
culture. True, there are both Semitic and Aryan parallels, 
but no other religion has insisted on it so strongly nor 
succeeded in instilling into its adherents an equal sense of 
democratic equality among the faithful. In theory, every 
religion recognises the principles of fatherhood of God and 
brotherhood of man. In practice, however, the fatherhood 
of God often remains an article of faith divorced from the 
realities of life. Clash of colour and inequalities of birth, 
station and wealth make the brotherhood of man a mere 
ideal unrelated to the daily activities of life. Even its worst 
enemies have however admitted that Islam broke down 
the barriers of colour and birth absolutely in the formal act 
of worship and with negligible restrictions in daily social 
intercourse. 

The liberalism of Islam is seen in its comparative 
freedom from geographic limitations This is a corollary 
as much to its emphasis upon equality of men as to its 
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missionary character. A democratic attitude is in a sense a 
direct consequence of rationalism. The human intellect 
is the same whatever be one’s colour or nationality. Islam’s 
attempt to break away from the domination of priestcraft 
and its comparative freedom from mystical speculation 
and superstition are other manifestations of its rationalism. 
It is well-known that the Prophet of Islam himself never 
claimed any superhuman quality or virtue. He was never 
tired of insisting that he was a man among men. His 
precedence over others came not so much from any 
authority based on Revelation as from the quality of 
intelligence applied to the solution of the problems of life. 
Reason is the same for all and insistence upon the 
universality of spiritual laws was only the obverse of the 
insistence on the unity of reason. Faith in an ultimate 
revelation through Mohammed for the spiritual uplift of 
the whole human race tended to intensify missionary zeal. 
Islam thus recognised no limitation whatsoever to the 
application of its laws of spiritual life. The new faith in 
unitary reason would, therefore, allow of neither exception 
nor qualification. Truth was one and unique and anything 
which differed from the True must, therefore, be false. 
Consciousness of the value of Truth was, therefore, matched 
with the repudiation of whatever differed from it. It was 
inevitable that in such circumstances, the religious zeal of 
Islam should, in the application of its relentless logic, 
develop into iconoclasm and beget, at times and specially 
in some of its earlier phases, narrowness and intolerance. 
The Indian Muslims were, however, equally subject to 
the influence of the traditions of India. In some ways, 
these represented an entirely different outlook on_ life. 
If Islam insisted on the unity of Truth, it was the diversity 
and manifoldness of its manifestations which had _ their 
greatest appeal to the Indian intellect. India looked at 
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reality as a substance with infinite attributes, all of which 
had equal validity. In its perception of the importance of 
the gradations of Truth, India at times went to the other 
extreme where even evil was looked upon as a lesser good 
and tolerated as a necessary adjunct of the Real. The 
Indian genius for synthesis has rightly evoked the admira- 
tion of the entire world, but the weakness inherent in its 
acceptance or tolerance of everything without discrimina- 
tion has not always been noticed. 

Many of the institutions which are peculiarly Indian 
can be derived from this synthetic outlook on life. Caste 
which is a division of human beings into different grades 
is repugnant to the non-Hindu mind. When one interprets 
it as an attempt to find a function for different stages of 
evolution of the human personality, it, however, attains 
a new significance. So long as caste was functional and 
not hereditary, it served as a principle of democracy rather 
than otherwise. It was only when its fluidity was lost and, 
instead of being the expression of co-operation between 
different elements of one organism, it became the embodi- 
ment of the sharply differentiated social strata that caste 
became the national and social problem that it’is today. 
In any case, caste attempted to find a place, however in- 
ferior, for those who had been conquered as opposed to 
certain other types of colonization or conquest where the 
conquered is entirely segregated or even annihilated. 

The Indian Muslims were therefore subject, on the 
one hand, to Islam’s insistence upon social homogeneity 
and on the other to the Indian tradition of rigid stratifica- 
tion of caste. Indian Muslims thus acquired some of the 
habits and prejudices which characterised the later rigid 
form of the caste system, but, because of the Islamic 
insistence on equality of man, retained something of its 
original flexibility. This is clearly seen in the manner in 
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which caste expressed itself in Indian Muslim society, 
Early Islam insisted on equality of man and repudiated 
even family names as these tend to perpetuate distinctions. 
Indian Muslims could not, therefore, accept a system of 
caste based on the fact of birth alone. In its place, Muslim 
society in India evolved a type of caste based on wealth 
and station. 

The Muslim variation of caste is seen most clearly in 
the institution of feudalism. Inconsistent with the spirit 
of Islam in India, it became associated especially with the 
Muslims. Military conquest always tends to produce 
a feudal society, and in India it became a necessary element 
in the Muslim system of land administration. Absence 
of modern means of communication made the control of 
so vast a country as India from one common centre impos- 
sible. It was inevitable that a good deal of authority should 
be delegated to local representatives of the king. In time, 
they grew into petty chieftains or kinglings rather than 
administrators serving a central authority. Social life was 
disfigured by the existence of a large number of slaves both 
male and female in the household of kings and nobles. 
Indigenous converts often failed to attain the social status 
of those who had foreign blood in their veins and in a 
plutocratic regime the poor tended to form a_ separate 
class. Converts tended to carry over their caste prejudices 
to their new faith. Difference in social esteem among 
converts from different castes could not thus be altogether 
avoided. 

Indian philosophy has always emphasized the whole- 
ness of life and brought with it an attitude of toleration 
and forbearance. Indian Muslims were influenced by this 
spirit of catholicity of the traditions of ancient India. It 
is significant that the attempts at rapprochement between 
Islam and Hinduism were as strong from the Muslim side 
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Nagina Mosque, Agra Fort, late 17th cent. 


Below—Moti Masjid, Delhi Fort, late 17th cent. 
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as from that of the Hindus. Just as the teachings of 
Chaitanya, Nanak, and Ramananda tended to narrow the 
distinction between Hinduism and Islam, there were also 
Kabir, Chishti, and Dara Shikoh who attempted under- 
standing and unification from the side of the Muslims. 
Nor must it be forgotten that though orthodoxy looked 
askance, one of the supremest architects of this movement 
for synthesis was Akbar the Great. 

The fact that Muslim penetration into India was not 
a case of wholesale colonization but of successive waves of 
military attack ensured that each invading group would, 
in its turn, be subject to the pervasive influence of 
Hindusim when it settled down. Small groups of men 
who came as military conquerors were themselves largely 
conquered culturally. We have also to remember that 
except the original invaders of Sindh, the Muslim con- 
querors were not Arabs, but mainly Turks or Turko- 
Afghans who had themselves acquired Islamic civilisation 
and culture comparatively recently. Rightly or wrongly, 
the Arabs were convinced of the superiority of their own 
culture. Where, however, Islam came to a country through 
other races, no such cultural supremacy could be estab- 
lished as the conquerors were in many cases inferior in 
civilisation to the people that they conquered. It is a 
matter of history that where Islam came to a country 
through the Arabs, there was a process of virtual cultural 
conquest. This was achieved sometimes by partial absorp- 
tion of some ingredients of local culture, sometimes by 
imposition of Arab culture on the conquered. 

If the conquest of India had been undertaken by 
Arabs, it is probable that they would have taken over some 
of the elements of Indian culture. While drawing on 
India’s past, Arab conquest was at the same time likely to 
have attempted the imposition of Arab culture on the 
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Indian masses. This has been the pattern of Arab cultural 
conquest in other regions. It must be remembered that 
even the highly developed civilisations of Iran and Egypt 
could not withstand the onslaught of the Arab wave. 
Like the remnants of Graeco-Roman civilisation in Con- 
stantinople, the ancient cultures of Egypt and Iran were 
lost in the Arab wave. Characteristically enough, the 
Arabs accepted in course of time some of the ancient 
traditions, heroes and legends of these countries as part of 
their own national heritage. The fact that a new race was 
reared by fusion with local converts, male and female, 
helped the process, for they transmitted their national 
stories as nursery tales. Thus Alexander is as much an 
Arab hero as a Greek. The exploits of Rustam have been 
taken up into the common currency of Muslim tradition. 
The queen of Sheba and the diverse manifestations of 
Egyptian civilisation were equally absorbed in the general 
current of Arab history. 

Arabs thus tried to impose a composite Arab culture 
based on their own language and script on the local 
peoples after absorbing some elements of value in the 
indigenous civilisations. The Turko-Afghans who in 
successive waves conquered India followed a different 
policy. They were at first content to preserve for them- 
selves fragments of the Perso-Arab culture they had 
inherited : they sought neither to impose it on India nor 
enrich it by drawing upon the rich heritage of the land. 
One reason for this may be that they were perhaps not in 
a position to attempt a cultural synthesis. The Iranian- 
Arab culture which they flaunted was for them a com- 
paratively new acquisition and had not entered into the 
texture of their life and being. They had, however, all 
the zeal of a new convert. For a long period after their 
advent on the Indian scene, they therefore sought to remain 
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aloof. In course of time, however, the processes of 
geopraphy and economy proved stronger than such racial 
exclusiveness. They were slowly woven into the Indian 
pattern, drawn by the tolerance and responsiveness of the 
Indian mind and their own capacity for absorption and 
imitation. 

It is not necessary to describe in detail the conse- 
quences which followed from centuries of common life. 
Throughout India, an initial clash was followed by fusion 
and synthesis. These contacts had a profound influence 
on the way of life of the peoples inhabiting this land. 
There were far reaching changes in their dress, food, 
language, literature, art, painting, architecture, music and 
philosophy. In a way, rapprochement was inevitable from 
the very nature of the case. Administration cannot be 
carried on for long by mere force or with the help of 
imported functionaries. The needs of administration 
led to innovations which were in almost every case 
compromises. As a result of living in the land, the Muslim 
invaders were gradually absorbed into its economy. They 
developed an attitude, at first of toleration and then of 
appreciation and love for the culture of the land. There 
was hardly any racial distinction between the first batch 
of rulers of the different so-called Pathan dynasties and the 
later Moghuls. The difference in their approach and 
outlook is, however, fundamental and is the inevitable 
consequence of common life through centuries. 

One reason which made a fusion of Hindu and Muslim 
outlooks not only easy, but in a sense inevitable, was the 
fact that large masses of the native people entered the fold 
of the new faith. History tells us that there was no large- 
scale colonisation by the Muslims. It was a case of 
infiltration of small groups who came in successive waves. 
In some cases, those who were conquered, had the faith 
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and outlook of their conquerors imposed on them. In 
many cases, there was no question of any imposition, 
There was a willing acceptance of the new faith by large 
numbers on whom the existing social order pressed heavily. 
It also attracted those who had developed a sense of 
dissatisfaction with the prevailing religion of the country. 
It was therefore not only the oppressed and unprivileged 
but also a section of the intelligentsia who were drawn by 
the simplicity and vigour of the new faith. There were no 
doubt many who were influenced by the worldly advantages 
offered by the new faith. Equally strong must have been 
its appeal to those whose innate sense of justice and 
human dignity rebelled against the rigidities of caste. The 
Muslim saints and faqirs by their example and precept 
must also have attracted large numbers to the new 
religion. 

By the time of the advent of the Muslims, Hindu 
society had become ossified with its rigid strata of castes. 
Earlier attempts to rebel against the authority of the 
Brahmans had reached their culmination in the great 
movements of Buddhism and Jainism. For a time, it 
seemed as if Buddhism with its emphasis on equality and 
common humanity would permanently change the structure 
of Indian life. By the end of the seventh century, 
Buddhism had, however, spent itself. Neo-Brahmanism 
began to dominate India about the time of Sankara, but 
the triumph of neo-Hinduism was not swift or easy. The 
Buddhist tradition continued longest in areas like Bihar, 
Bengal and perhaps Sind. Even after the triumph of 
Brahminism, the defeated Buddhists did not give up the 
fight. They seized opportunities to express their resent- 
ment against the unwelcome domination, and actually 
helped Mohammed ibn-Kasim in defeating the Brahman 
king Dahir of Sindh. 
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In the greater part of India, Brahmanical supremacy 
had been re-established by the seventh or the eighth 
century. In Bengal, however, this process was not complet- 
- ed till about the end of ninth century. When Muslims 
appeared in Bengal, they found everywhere large disgrunt- 
led groups who had been till recently in opposition to, if 
not more powerful than, the dominating religious group of 
the day. When one looks at the record of the struggles 
of this period, one is repeatedly struck by the fact that 
small groups of Muslims triumphed over very much larger 
indigenous armies. This cannot be explained in terms 
of personal valour. The records are clear that in sheer 
bravery, there was nothing to choose between the protago- 
nists. It may be true that strategy and military tactics 
often gave the invaders an advantage. It is however 
obvious that a small group of military conquerors could not 
for long withstand the resistance of a vast mass of local 
people, especially in a country like India, unless there were 
elements within the country itself which for some reason 
or other deserted the local ruijers and lent their support 
to the invaders. This is corroborated by the record of 
events. In many cases the conqueror from outside had 
local allies who played an equally important role in the 
outcome. Local morale may at times have been affected 
by fear based on the military reputation and the alleged 
relentlessness of the invaders. The defections were however 
too widespread to be explained by mere prudence or love 
of gain. 

Popular interpretation of events in Bengal assumes 
this theory of internal support for the Muslims conquerors. 
For reasons mentioned above, a large number of the people 
did not accept neo-Brahmanism except under duress. In 
Bengal, the embers of departed Buddhism were still hot 
when the Muslims came. This is recorded in the ballads 
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and legends of the period. Ballads incorporated among 
the vernacular religious literature of the land announce 
that the Muslim conquerors came as the champions of 
dharma in order to rescue from oppression the masses of 
the people. There is also a legend that eighteen horsemen 
sufficed to conquer the last king of the neo-Brahmanical 
tradition. In the light of later research this legend may 
be regarded as a crystallization of the fear-motive of the 
people who had already heard of Khilji’s success in Bihar. 
Similarly the ballad about dharma coming in the guise of 
Muslims may be explained as an expression of resentment 
against the prevailing social structure among those who 
had been obliged to forsake Buddhism and assigned a lower 
status in Hindu society. Even if we question their factual 
content, these ballads and legends prove that a large section 
of the people were ready to acquiesce in, if not welcome 
the Pathan conquest of Bengal. 

This fact also helps to explain the large proportion of 
Muslims in the population of Bengal, even though it was so 
far removed from the centre of Pathan or Moghul power. 
Some Buddhists preferred Hinduism to Islam and were 
found some sort of a place within the Hindu social system, 
but there are indications that large numbers accepted the 
new faith in the new political regime. The fact, however, 
that large masses were won over to the new faith ensured 
that the faith itself would be modified by the new converts. 
Men can change their religion, but it is not so easy to 
change their ways of life. These neo-Muslims gave to 
Indian Islam an _ indigenous temper which made 
rapprochement between the two religions easy and 
natural. 

The process of integration which followed profoundly 
changed the character of pristine Islam. We have already 
referred to the growth of feudalism and of a kind of modi- 
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fied caste. Islam has always condemned a separate priest- 
hood but there are unmistakable signs of such a growth 
among Indian Muslims. They also show a marked fond- 
ness for ritual and elaborate ceremony. Islam was 
iconoclastic, but Indian Muslims often display a veneration 
of saints and their tombs that reminds one of the worship 
of relics. Mohammed stressed the uniformity of natural 
law and laid hardly any store by miracles, but the Indian 
Muslim felt unhappy till he had built up a halo of sanctity, 
if not divinity, round his religious heroes. Muslim 
practice in India thus tended to conform to Hindu religious 
customs. Members of the two communities also participated 
in one another’s religious festivals. The Wahhabi move- 
ment which sought to develop among Indian Muslims 
a puritanic outlook challenged such practices. The 
estrangement was carried further by the growing political 
rivalry between the two communities. 

Such influences were not, perhaps cannot be, one-sided. 
There are reasons for suspecting Muslim influence in some 
of the citadels of Hindu orthodoxy. Sankara is perhaps 
the greatest architect of modern Hinduism, and yet there 
are in his thought elements which betoken a spirit of revolt 
against all pluralism. His extreme monism, his repudiation 
of the semblance of duality, his attempt to establish this 
monism on the authority of revealed scripture, his tendency 
to regard his own activity as mere restoration of the purity 
of an original truth are all elements which, barring the 
doctrine of Maya, have strange parallels in Islam. Perhaps 
every one of these items can by itself be derived from old 
Upanisadic sources. But do not their synthesis into one 
body of compact thought and the nature and temper of 
the synthesis achieved suggest the operation of some new 
catalytic agent ? Was Christianity or Islam a factor in 
his monistic interpretation or did he derive his inspiration 
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solely from the line of indigenous teachers mentioned 
by him ? | 

Historical factors do not bar out the possibility of 
Sankara’s acquaintance with Islamic thought. The first 
Arab fleet appeared in Indian waters in A.D. 636 but was 
beaten off. But, according to Rowlandson, the first Muslim 
Arabs settled in the Malabar coast about the end of the 
seventh century. Francis Day in his The Land of the 
Perumals and Sturrock in his South Kanara, Madras District 
Manuals make similar statements. Elliot’s accounts of the 
causes of the Arab invasion of Sindh also indicate that 
Arab settlements had already been established on the West 
Coast. Innes, in his Malabar and Anjangode District Gazetteer 
quotes an inscription of a tomb from Kollam of one Ali 
who died there in 166 Hajira, i.e. A.D. 788. Further 
circumstantial evidence is offered by the revolt in A.D. 758 
of a colony of Muslims established in Canton in China. 
It is obvious that this colony could not have been founded 
without intermediate stations of which the Malabar coast 
was likely to be one. Caldwell picked up near Kayalapattam 
in Tinnevelly near the mouth of Tamraparni river a 
number of Arab coins bearing dates from 71 A.H., 1.¢. 
A.D. 693. Since definite firsthand information is not 
available, only guesses and inferences can be made in 
the absence of incontestable historical data. Some of the 
facts stated above do however indicate that Arabs had 
regular trade connection with South India and their 
religious beliefs and habits may have been known to the 
local population. 

Fawcett in his notes on the people of Malabar in 
Anthropology, Vol. III, No. I. draws attention to the growth 
of the Bhakti cult in the South. He suggests that this 
was due mainly to the influence of Islam. Grierson, 


Logan and Bhandarkar had expressed the opinion 
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Quwwatul-Islam Mosque near Qutab Minar, Delhi, 1191. 
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Below—Emperor Aurangzeb’s Mosque on the Banaras riverside, late 17th cent. 
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| Below—A gateway to the Quwwatul-Islam Mosque, Delhi, early 14th cent., 


showing the base of the Qutab Minar on left background. 
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that this was due to the influence of Christian commu- 
nities in the South while Carpenter and Burnett regarded 
this to be due to internal causes. Barth in his Religions 
of India also suggests a similar explanation for the 
advent of new _ religious movements in the South. 
Fawcett points out that Christianity was not then 
sufficiently important to influence Hindu thought. He 
quotes the tradition that the king of Kaladi where Sankara 
was born had been converted to Islam at the time of 
Sankara’s birth. If this can be substantiated by means 
of reliable data, it would go to show that in that region 
at least Islam was a force. Sankara’s ex-communication 
by the Brahmans and his performance of the last rites 
of his mother with the help of Nairs also suggests that 
Sankara was not afraid of daring innovation in practice. 
The evidence may not be conclusive, but is yet sufficiently 
strong to demand a revision of some of our preconceived 
ideas about the sources of Sankara’s philosophy and a 
fresh enquiry into the religious movements of the period 
which influenced his thought. 

Some of the results which followed from Muslim 
settlement in India may now be briefly indicated. The 
first was a reopening of the doors to the West. Ancient 
India had its contacts with Rome, Greece and Egypt. 
In the political vacuum which followed the collapse of 
the Gupta power, these were largely lost. Another reason 
for the loss of these contacts was the gradual decay in 
Indian naval power. Arab contacts with India had, 
however, continued on a small scale even during this 
period. After the conversion of the Arabs to Islam, there 
was an efflorescence of the Arab spirit which expressed 
itself in almost every sphere of life. One immediate 
Consequence was a great expansion in Arab mercantile 
and naval fleets. There is evidence that before the end 
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of the seventh century, Arab groups had settled near 
about Calicut and built up flourishing establishments, 
This resulted not only in commercial contacts but also 
in an exchange of ideas, customs and traditions, and 
perhaps led to a quickening of contemporary local thought. 

One consequence of the establishment of Muslim 
rule was the re-establishment of internal peace throughout 
Northern India under one uniform administration. The 
break-up of the Gupta power had led to the rise of small 
States which were continually fighting one another. This 
prevented a smooth or uniform development of social 
life. The unity of India was thus often lost sight of 
behind local manifestations which were divergent. The 
unitary administration—first of the Delhi Sultanate and 
later of the Moghul Empire—helped to re-promote the 
unity of Indian outlook. This was reinforced by a 
uniformity in social manners introduced by the Muslims. 
Whether in the North or in the South, the Muslims 
had a uniformity in dress, food, customs and _ beliefs 
which could not escape the notice of their non-Muslim 
neighbours. The result was a growth in uniform social 
manners throughout the country, particularly in urban 
areas. Court etiquette largely influenced the conduct, 
irrespective of community or creed, of all who desired 
worldly advancement. As early as the time of Babar, 
this was becoming perceptible so that he described it in 
his Autobiography as the growth of the Hindustani way 
of life. This process towards uniformity was further 
strengthened by the introduction of a common revenue 
system and the gradual spread of common methods in 
war and peace. 

The consequence of co-operative living are most 
manifest in the realm of art and letters. The achieve- 
ments of Indo-Saracenic art were made possible by a 
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combination of the Indian instinct for ornamentation 
with the Saracenic sense of form. This is exemplified 
not only in the wonderful architecture of the period 
but also in painting, weaving, metallurgy, and garden craft. 
The miniatures which evoke our admiration, the shawls of 
inimitable workmanship, the swords with their delicate 
inlaid work, the muslins of incomparable quality, and 
the wonderful gardens which the Moghuls built, all reveal 
a balance between form and content that is as perfect 
as it is rare. 

Even more significant was the co-operation of the 
communities in the evolution of a common language 
wherever Muslims settled among Hindus. Urdu, Hindi 
or Hindustani—whatever name be given to it—was evolved 
out of a material derived from ancient Indian sources as 
well as the innovations brought in by the new settlers. 
Along with this growth of a common language, there was 
the remarkable phenomenon of the rise of literature in 
the different Indian languages. Before the advent of the 
Muslims, Sanskrit held pride of place among all learned 
men. It was deva-bhasi the language of the gods, and 
demanded all the devotion and energy of the people who 
had any pretensions to culture. The mother tongue was 
hardly more than a dialect ; in any case it was a vernacular 
fit only for people of inferior social and _ intellectual 
status. The great religious teachers had no doubt often 
preached in Prakrit or a mixed Sanskrit but in course of 
time, chaste Sanskrit re-asserted its supremacy. 

This domination of Sanskrit retarded the growth of 
literature in any of the dialects. The advent of Muslim 
power created a new situation in which Sanskrit was 
dethroned from its position of privilege. Religious 
reformers, mostly non-Brahman and some even non- 
Hindu, made their appeal in local dialects. This was 
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followed by an outburst of literary activity in all the local 
languages. This efflorescence of literature was most marked 
where the affinity between Muslims and Hindus was 
greatest. The result was the achievement of a common 
outlook which softened the sharp formalism of Islam and 
simplified the elaborate rituals of Hinduism. Large-scale 
intermixture which followed conversion led not only to 
the establishment of a more or less homogeneous racial 
type but also to the development of a common political 
and cultural pattern. The Pathan rulers of Bengal 
identified themselves completely with the people of the 
land. As a result, a fairly homogeneous cultural group 
supported them in the fight against attempts at domination 
from Delhi. This. also explains why they were such 
patrons of Bengali literature and supplied in their courts 
the incentive and opportunity for the development of 
indigenous poetry. With local variations, a similar process 
was at work in Gujarat, Malabar, and the present Uttar 
Pradesh. These are also the areas where modern Indian 
literature had its birth. 

The synthesis in the field of religion has often been 
noticed and does not require elaborate description. It is 
enough to say that both from the Muslim and from the 
Hindu point of view, there was an attempt at rapproche- 
ment. The lives of men like Kabir, Nanak, Ramananda, 
Dadu and others offer unmistakable testimony of this 
fact. The similarities between Sufism and Vaishnavism 
have often been noticed and need not be stressed. Their 
affinity must have contributed to the popularity of Sufi 
saints in India. Both Sufism and Vaishnavism lay great 
emphasis on the re-discovery of man. Both seek to find 
for him self-realisation outside the limitations imposed by 
convention and rigid dogma. 

By the end of the sixteenth century, a modus vivendi 
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between the different Indian communities had already 
been achieved in the North. At the top, the aristocracy 
had attained a commonness in behaviour, mode of life, 
and general outlook, regardless of differences in faith. 
Here, the dominant tone was that of the Courts with their 
almost complete acceptance of the culture of Iran. At 
the other end of the scale, the masses also had established 
a kind of mutual toleration which enabled them to face 
their common problems and share common festive delights. 

With the advent of the West, an entirely new situation 
developed. The two communities reacted in entirely 
different ways to this new force. Large elements among 
the Hindus could accept Western teaching without any 
qualms. To large groups amongst the Muslims, the very 
existence of European power in India was a constant 
reminder of their own defeat. It is not surprising that even 
after British power had been consolidated, the Muslims 
for a long time maintained an attitude of utter non- 
co-operation with everything British. This meant not only 
a denial of opportunities in services and commerce but, 
what in the end proved even more disastrous to them, it 
meant a failure to imbibe the science and knowledge of 
the West. Deprived of their traditional modes of learning 
and unable to benefit by the new knowledge brought to 
India by the British, the Muslims as a community went 
through a period of intellectual sterility, the effects of which 
are perceptible even to this day. : 

The British attitude towards the Muslims was also a 
factor which kept the Muslims away from this new source 
of knowledge and strength. For a long time, the British 
did everything in their power to curb the Muslim intelli- 
gentsia and undermine their influence in every sphere of 
life. Indian history was rewritten in a manner which laid 
- one-sided emphasis on the oppressive character of Muslim 
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rule, from which the British had liberated the people of the 
land. An attitude of hostility towards Muslims was thus 
encouraged among the other communities. Simultaneously, 
administrative and political policy was so shaped as to 
undermine their economic and cultural position. It is not 
necessary to go into details. Let us take the example of 
only one Province, Bengal, where the British _ first 
established their power. We can trace the gradual elimina- 
tion of Muslims from every position of vantage through 
State action in the successive instruments of Permanent 
Settlement, Resumption Proceedings, and the Education 
Circulars. The Permanent Settlement resulted in many 
families, mainly Muslim, losing their lands and their 
substitution by a new class of landlords who owed their 
origin to and depended for their survival on British power. 
The Resumption Proceedings impoverished the few Muslim 
families which had survived the Permanent Settlement 
and tended to destroy the economic basis of all Muslim 
institutions of knowledge and learning. The substitution 
of English for Persian in educational institutions and 
government business contributed still further to the 
discomfiture of the Muslims in almost every field. 

The British hostility towards Indian Muslims was 
further enhanced by the abortive struggle of 1857. Hindus 
and Muslims had alike taken part in the rising. Some of 
the most distinguished protagonists were from Maharashtra. 
Nevertheless, the fact that the Moghul Emperor was the 
figurehead. of the revolt and that the Muslim landed- 
classes in Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, and Delhi had largely 
sided with the insurgents deepened the British antipathy to 
the community. After the rising had been quelled, the 
British hand was heavier on Muslim participants than on 
those belonging to other communities. In a word, from 
the beginnings of the eighteenth to almost the end of the 
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nineteenth century, the British looked upon Indian Muslims 
as their chief enemies or potential sources of danger. It 
was only in the last two decades of the nineteenth century 
that there started a shift in British policy. The rise of the 
Indian middle classes—mainly Hindu in their composition— 
led to the establishment of the National Congress as the 
instrument for achievement of power. This evoked in the 
British administrators of the day an uneasy feeling that 
the danger from the Muslim community had _ perhaps 
disappeared but a new threat had arisen from an entirely 
unexpected quarter. 

From 1886 to 1909, British policy was hesitant, divided 
and uncertain. The old fear of the Muslims continued 
even though the basis of the Muslim threat had been 
destroyed. The old habit of utilising the new Hindu 
middle classes could not be totally given up, even though 
from 1886 the more discerning among the British began to 
sense that the main challenge to their power was bound to 
come from these classes. After almost twenty years’ 
hesitation, the British decided to transfer their patronage 
from the Hindu middle classes to their counterparts among 
the Muslims. The Muslim League was thus born under 
British patronage and devoted itself to a re-establishment 
of the position of the community by a dual policy of 
courting the favour of the rulers and challenging the 
position of the non-Muslims. We need not go into the 
troubled and sorry history of the conflicts and intrigues of 
the recent decades. It is enough to say that they ultimately 
led to a partition of the country and the emergence of two 
separate States. 

The process of growth, both among the Hindus and the 
Muslims, for almost nine centuries was one of contact, 
assimilation and synthesis. The intrusion of a new element 
in the Western influence started a process of dissociation 
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between the two communities and an inroad upon the 
common culture built up through a millennium. Among 
both Hindus and Muslims, there was an attempt to 
resuscitate the original form and pattern of their respective 
cultures. This was in many cases impossible, as the process 
of time made a reversion to original types impossible. 
Even in such cases, there was often an attempt to overlook 
the period of common life and to re-orientate the old forms 
in the light of new factors introduced by the Western 
impact. History cannot, however, be lived back. The 
recreation of the past is itself influenced by all that has 
happened in between. India’s determination to establish 
herself as a secular democratic State is a recognition of 
this fact. It is an acceptance of her history without seeking 
to deny or repudiate any element that has once entered 
the riational life. The role of Indian Muslims in the 
new set-up is to help in this process by bringing to our 
common heritage the power of synthesis and assimilation 
which their forefathers—whether native to India or settlers 
from outside—exhibited throughout the days of their 
supremacy. * 





*This article was prepared for the International Commission for a 
History of the Scientific and Cultural Development of Mankind, and 
was published originally in the Journal of World History, II. 2. 
(Paris : Libraries des Meridiens), 1954. i 
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ANCIENT INDIA AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA 
By 





Dr. BAHADUR CHAND CHHABRA M.A., PH.D. (LucD.) 


THE ancient history of many territories of South-East 
Asia is linked up with India by cultural ties. We know 
these lands also by their Sanskrit names. Thus, Burma 
was known as Suvarnabhumi, Thailand was anciently a part 
of Cambodia which is a contraction of the Sanskrit name 
Kambuja or Kambujadega, Annam was called Champa, 
the Malay Peninsula and Malay Archipelago were together 
denoted as Suvarnadvipa though each land and island 
therein must have had its own proper name also as 
Yavadvipa for Java. It should be noted that Suvarna- 
bhumi is not to be confused with Suvarnadvipa. While 
the earlier phases of India’s contacts with these lands are 
hidden in obscurity, the later phases thereof however, are 
illumined by archaeology and epigraphy, supplemented 
by Chinese annals. These contacts were a long and steady 
process extending over centuries. The possibility of the 
great sweeping wave of the Aryan people from Asia Minor 
extending to the trans-Gangetic countries like Burma, 
Thailand, Cambodia and so on, is not altogether precluded. 
According to another theory, some groups of the Dravidian 
people, either after their defeat at the hands of the Vedic 
Aryans or quite independently of such an event, penetrated 
to the regions of what we now call Greater India. Some 
antiquities of the prehistoric period found at various places 
in Greater India are said to point to affinities between the 
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Dravidians of India and the various original races of 












Greater India. These however, do not lead to any definite (T 
conclusion. Similarly, references in the Ramayana to In 
Java etc, and the Burmese tradition connecting the earliest Ve 
royal houses of Burma with the Kshatriyas of Kosala in a 
India have not proved of any material help. ka 
It is surmised that there was wave after wave of people tic 
going from various parts of India proper to various parts af 
of Greater India. When in the third century B.C. Asoka m 
sent missionaries outside India for the propagation of the th 
Buddhist teachings, two monks, Sona and Uttara, were set 
sent also to Suvarnabhumi (Burma). This is an indication (I 
that at that early date within the historic period, some fr 
communication between India and Greater India did exist. vo 
From the side of Greater India, the earliest concrete me 
evidence of such a connection is afforded by a bronze statue til 
of the Buddha, of the school of Amaravati, discovered at 18 
a neolithic site on the west coast of the island of Celebes. in 
This would mean that Indians from the east coast of India ti 
had already by the third century of the Christian era su 
penetrated so far into Greater India as Celebes. Conversely, ar 
certain Andhra coins, discovered in the region round ce 
Amaravati in India, show the device of a two-masted ship. fo 
This again proves the maritime activities of Indians during Ja 
the early centuries of the Christian era. A_ significant gC 
addition to this numismatic evidence has recently been Ir 
made in the shape of a Buddhist stone inscription of about ce 
the second or third century A.D., which, not a decade ago, 
I happend to discover at the old site of Ghantasala (ancient ri 
Kantakasola), on the Coromandel Coast, in the Krishna qi 
District of Andhra State. This site is allied to Amaravati. It 
The inscription is a donative tablet in the Prakrit language tk 
and Brahmi characters, recording a charity by an upasika, S 
i.e. a female lay worshipper, named Siddharthamitra who p 
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is described as the wife of a mahanavika named Sivaka. 
(The inscription has since been published in the Epigraphia 
Indica, vol. XXVII, p. 4, by my Guru, Prof. Dr. J. Ph. 
Vogel). For our purpose, the term mahdanavika denoting 
a ‘sea-captain’ or ‘master-mariner’ is significant. Kanta- 
kasola was a sea-port in olden days. Ptolemy men- 
tions it as “the emporium Kantakossyla” immediately 
after the mouths of Maisolos, i.e. the river Krishna. It 
may be recalled that the father of Kannaki, the heroine of 
the Tamil classic Silappadikaram, assigned to about the 
second century A.D., is also described as a mahanavika 
(Tamil manaikan). These references prove that people 
from South India in those early days used to go on sea 
voyages. Another stone inscription by a Buddhist 
mahanavika named Buddhagupta who came form Raktamrit- 
tika (indentified with Rangamati in Bengal), was found in 
1834 by Captain James Low near a ruined Buddhist temple 
in the Province Wellesley of Malay Peninsula. The inscrip- 
tion is of a religious characted and invokes blessings for a 
successful voyage (siddha-yatrah santu). It is in Sanskrit 
and in the Pallava-Grantha characters of about the fifth 
century A.D. This is about the time of which we have 
found quite a number of stone inscriptions from Champa, 
Java, Borneo and other parts of Greater India. All these 
go to show that there was a brisk intercourse between 
India and those far-off lands and islands during the early 
centuries of the Christian era. 

As to what induced these Indians to embark upon such 
risky voyages, it is supposed that they did so chiefly in 
quest of gold. When Roman gold ceased to flow into 
India, the Indian traders turned to the east. Traders were 
thus perhaps the first adventurers to go to Greater India. 
Subsequently scholars and priests must also have accom- 
panied such guilds of sea-faring merchants, many of whom 
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possibly chose to stay on in those foreign places. Glimpses 
of such a state of affairs are afforded by epigraphical data. 
Sanskrit inscriptions of king Mulavarman, discovered in 
Kutei on the east coast of Borneo, dating from the beginn- 
ing of the fifth century, for instance, speak of viprair thagataih, 
‘by the Brahmans who have come here.’ Such were 
obviously the beginnings of how social contacts were 
established and how the indigenous folk were attracted to 
the Indian immigrants. It is perhaps enough to say that 
what was found in India was also found in the contemporary 
Greater India, so far as culture in its broadest sense 
"is concerned, minus the Jaina religion which, though 
flourishing throughout India and still very much alive 
in India, curiously enough, is not known at any time 
to have stepped outside India proper. As in India proper 
so also in Greater India, religion played a very great part, 
both in the people’s life and at the courts of kings. 
Members of the priestly caste enjoyed supreme honour 
everywhere. 

Although ever since the time of Asoka, Buddhism had 
been spreading far and wide outside of India, yet according 
to the epigraphical evidence it was Brahmanism that was 
first to reach the territories of Greater India, which 
expressed itself in three main forms : Saivism, Vaishnavism 
and the Cult of Agastya. The worship of Siva in the form 
of the linga grew as popular there as it was in India proper. 
The earliest Siva temple was built in Champa, and it was 
called Bhadresvara after the name of its builder, king 
Bhadravarman, according to a Sanskrit inscription of the 
fourth century A.D. found there. Another called 
Vaprakesvara was in Borneo, as is known from the inscrip- 
tions of king Mulavarman referred to above. A_ long 
prasasti engraved on a stone slab at Changal in Central 
Java, bearing a data in the Saka era corresponding to A.D. 














Two large statues of Agastya (left) 
and Vishnu (right), Chandi Banon, 
Java, c. 9th cent. 
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A ship sculptured on a Borobudur Temple panel, Java, c. 9th cent. 


























Prajnaparamita, Singa- 
sari, Java, c. 13th cent. 


Durga, Prambanan, Java, 
c. 11th cent. 








Vishnu on Garuda, Belahan, 
Java, c. 11th cent. 





Relief panels showing mythological 
scenes, Angkor, Cambodia, c. 13th 
cent. 
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732, records the erection of a Siva temple there. Statues 
of Durga, Skanda, Ganega and other deities who share 
popular adoration with Siva are also found. The worship 
of Vishnu was also very much in evidence, first in the form 
of his footprints and later also in human from, riding on his 
vehicle Garuda. The temple complex in Cambodia is a 
marvel of architecture and sculpture for the whole world. 
The cult of Agastya found a most congenial home in 
Greater India, especially in Java. His popularity in South 
India is well known, but his worship in Java is far more 
widespread. 

Buddhism may have penetrated into Greater India 
about the same time as Brahmanism, if not earlier, but no 
epigraph attesting to this has so far come to light. The 
period of which we possess some definite information 
regarding the existence of Buddhism in these eastern 
regions begins from the fifth century A.D. Later on 
Buddhism grew rapidly and overshadowed Brahmanism. 
In the Sailendra monarchs Buddhism found the most 
zealous devotees. The world-famous stupa complex of 
Borobudur in Java, a worthy rival of the Angkor temple 
complex in Cambodia, was built by these Sailendras. 

The greatest and most abiding link of India with 
Greater India is perhaps the Sanskrit language which 
permeated the hundreds of indigenous languages and 
dialects of those regions, greatly influencing them and 
increasing their vocabularies. Along with Sanskrit went 
the Brahmi script which is the mother of all the modern 
scripts of Greater India. Dr. J. Gonda, a Dutch Indologist, 
Professor of Sanskrit and Indonesian Linguistics at the 
University of Utrecht in Holland, has laid the world of 
Indologists under a great debt of gratitude by his 
comprehensive treatise on the subject, in English, entitled 
Sanskrit in Indonesia. The ancient literature of Greater 
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India, especially of Java and Bali, is very vast. It contains 
original Sanskrit texts and adaptations of the Mahabharata, 
the Ramayana, the Puranas, and various Sanskrit poetical 
compositions of India. The best exposition of the 
Bharata-natya style of dance is perhaps still to be found 
in Java. There is a parallel too between India and Greater 
India, so far as the setback received by Hindu-Buddhist 
culture is concerned. The introduction of Islam by the 
Arab invaders, that of Christianity by the Portuguese, 
the Dutch and the French, and the exploitation practised 
by all these in succession, are some of the common features. 
Brahmanical and Buddhist culture flourished in Greater 
India from about the second century A.D. to the beginning 
of the 16th, by which time Islam had established itself 
firmly in many parts, with the notable exception of the 
small island of Bali where Aryan culture still persists. 

How was Greater India a Replica of India Proper ? 
This question is perhaps best answered by saying that the 
two regions, so distant from each other, were living an 
identical life, quite independent of each other. There 
was no question of political dependence or allegiance on 
either side. The social customs, the laws, the religious 
practices, the amusements, all had common bases. There 
was variety in outward forms and style but the springs of 
inspiration were identical. Freedom was the watchword 
and friendship the strongest bond. The culture of Greater 
India consisted of an added glory in the spirit in which 
it absorbed the best of Indian culture and religion as they 
came in successive waves. In India proper, Brahmanism 
was opposed to Buddhism but this rivalry or animosity 
was absent in Greater India. There were combined 
shrines dedicated to Siva and the Buddha, called Siva- 
Buddhalayas. India proper has no such thing to her 
credit. Again, in the sphere of religious art, the zeal of 
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Greater India has, in some cases at least, outshone that of 
India proper. To quote Professor Sylvain Levi, the 
famous French Indologist, India “has produced her 
unsurpassed masterpieces only by the action of the foreigner 
or in a foreign land....In architecture, it is in remote 
Cambodia and Java that the two marvellous results of the 
Indian genius, Angkor and Borobudur, must be sought”. 

What stands out in bold relief in the whole picture is 
the fact that the spread of Indian culture in the lands and 
islands of South-East Asia is characterized as a purely 
cultural and peaceful penetration. There was no attempt 
at a military conquest or annexation in the name of a 
state or government. It was a case of free peoples giving 
and accepting free gifts.* 





Ceylonese dance poses—Artist Nandalal Bose. 


* From a lecture delivered at the Indian Institute of Culture, 
Bangalore. 
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ANAGATABHAYA 


(ANcuTTARA NixkAya) 


PaNc'mAnt Bhikkhave anagata-bhayani etarahi asamup- 
pannani ayatim samuppajjissanti. Tani vo patibujjhitab- 
bani, patibujjhitva ca tesam pahanaya vayamitabbam. 
Katamani pajica ? 

Bhavissanti Bhikkhave bhikkhu anagatamaddhanam 
abhavita-kaya abhavita-sila abhavita-citta abhavita-panna. 
Te abhavita-kaya samana abhavita-sila abhavita-citta 
abhavita-panna ainhe upasampadessanti. Te’pi_ na 
sakkhissanti vinetum adhisile adhicitte adhipannhaya. Te’pi 
hi bhavissanti abhavita-kaya abhavita-sila abhavita-citta 
abhavita-panna, Te abhavita-kaya samana abhavita-sila 
abhavita-citta abhavita-panna anne upasampadessanti. 
Te’pi na sakkhissanti vinetum adhisile adhicitte adhi- 
pannaya. Te’pi bhavissanti abhavita-kaya abhavita-sila 
abhavita-citta abhavita-panna. Itikho Bhikkhave dhamma- 
sandosa vinaya-sandoso, vinaya-sandosa dhamma-sandoso. 
Idam Bhikkhave pathamam anagata-bhayam _ etarahi 
asamuppannam ayatim samuppajjissati. Tam vo patibujjhi- 
tabbam, patibujjhitva ca tassa pahanaya vayamitabbam. 

Puna ca param Bhikkhave bhavissanti bhikkhu 
anagatamaddhanam abhavita-kaya abhavita-sila abhavita- 
citta abhavita-panna. Te abhavita-kaya samana abhavita- 
sila abhavita-citta abhavita-panna annesam nissayam 
dassanti. Te’pi na sakkhissanti vinetum adhisile adhicitte 
adhipaniaya. Te’pi bhavissanti abhavita-kaya abhavita- 
sila abhavita-citta abhavita-panna. Te abhavita-kaya 
samana abhavita-sila abhavita-citta abhavita-panna 
afiesam nissayam dassanti. Te’pi na sakkhissanti vinetum 
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adhisile adhicitte adhipannaya. Te’pi bhavissanti abhavita- 
kaya abhavita-sila abhavita-citta abhavita-panna. Iti kho 
Bhikkhave dhamma-sandosa vinaya-sandoso, vinaya-sandosa 
dhamma-sandoso. Idam_ Bhikkhave dutiyam anagata- 
bhayam etarahi asamuppannam ayatim samuppaijissati. 
Tam vo patibujjhitabbam, patibujjhitva ca tassa pahanaya 
vayamitabbam. 

Puna ca param Bhikkhave bhavissanti bhikkhu 
anagatamaddhanam abhavita-kaya abhavita-sila abhavita- 
citta abhavita-panna. Te abhavita-kaya samana abhavita- 
sila abhavita-citta) abhavita-panna abhidhamma-katham 
vedalla-katham kathenta kanham dhammam okkamamana 
na bujjhissanti. Iti kho Bhikkave dhamma-sandosa 
vinaya-sandoso, vinaya-sandosa dhamma-sandoso. Idam 
Bhikkhave tatiyam anagata-bhayam etarahi asamup- 
pannam ayatim samuppaijjissati. Tam vo patibujjhitabbam, 
patibujjhitva ca tassa pahanaya vayamitabbam. 

Puna ca param Bhikkhave bhavissanti bhikkhu 
anagatamaddhanam abhavita-kaya abhavita-sila abhavita- 
citta abhavita-panna. Te abhavita-kaya samana abhavita- 
sila abhavita-citta abhavita-panna ye te suttanta Tathagata- 
bhasita gambhira gambhirattha lokuttara sunnata-pati- 
samyutta tesu bhannhamanesu na sussusissanti, na sotam 
odahissanti, na panna-cittam upatthapessanti, na ca te 
dhamme uggahetabbam pariyapunitabbam maniissanti. 
Ye puna te suttanta kavikata kaveyya cittakkhara citta- 
vyamjana bahiraka savaka-bhasita tesu bhannamanesu 
sussusissanti, sotam odahissanti, panna-cittam upattha- 
pessanti, te ca dhamme uggahetabbam pariyapunitabbam 
mannissanti. Iti kho Bhikkhave dhamma-sandosa vinaya- 
sandoso, vinaya-sandosa dhamma-sandoso. Idam Bhikkhave 
catuttham anagata-bhayam etarahi asamuppannam ayatim 
samuppajjissati. Tam vo patibujjhitabbam, patibujjhitva 
ca tassa pahanaya vayamitabbam. 
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Puna ca param Bhikkhave bhavissanti bhikkhu 
anagatamaddhanam abhavita-kaya abhavita-sila abhavita- 
citta abhavita-panna. Te abhavita-kaya samana abhavita- 
sila abhavita-citta abhavita-panna, thera bhikkhu bahulika 
bhavissanti sathalika, okkamane pubbamgama, paviveke 
nikkhitta-dhura, na viriyam arabhissanti appattassa pattiya, 
anadhigatassa adhigamaya, asacchikatassa sacchikiriyaya. 
Tesam pacchima janata ditthanugatim 4pajjissati, sa ’pi 
bhavissati bahulika sathalika, okkamane pubbamgama, 
paviveke nikkhitta-dhura, na viriyam arabhissati appattassa 
pattiya, anadhigatassa adhigamaya,  asacchikatassa 
sacchikiriyaya. Iti kho Bhikkhave dhamma-sandosa 
vinaya-sandoso, vinaya-sandosa dhamma-sandoso. Idam 
Bhikkhave pamcamam anagata-bhayam etarahi asamup- 
pannam ayatim samuppajjissatii Tam _  vo_patibujjhi- 
ttabbani, patibujjihitva ca tassa pahanaya vayamitabbam. 

Imani kho Bhikkhave pafica anagata-bhayani etarahi 
asamuppannani ayatim samuppajjissanti. Tani vo 
patibujjhittabbani, patibujjhitva ca tesam pahanaya 
vayamitabban ti. 
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Elephant drawn alongside Asoka’s Rock Edicts at Kalsi. 
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SRI AUROBINDO AND THE DIVINE LIFE 
By 





RISHABHCHAND 


Tue Divine Life as realised and propounded by Sri 
Aurobindo is not an ethical life of moral principles. Ethics 
is a code of mental rules imposed upon the unregenerate 
nature of man, so that it may be purified and disciplined 
enough to lend itself with a good grace to a higher develop- 
ment. But being mental, it proceeds by set divisions and 
trenchant distinctions between good and evil, sin and 
virtue, justice and injustice etc, and ignores the tangled 
complexity of human nature which winds its way through 
a multitude of conflicting elements towards a purity and 
perfection which belong to the superior planes of conscious- 
ness. If sanely and soberly pursued, it can be a good spade 
work at the preliminary stages of human evolution, fostering 
the awakening of the soul and helping its emergence ; but 
usually it stultifies itself by an extremism of constraints and 
repressions and opposes its rigid imperatives and categoric 
negatives to the free and flexible growth of our being. 

The Divine Life is not a religious life of faith and 
prayer and cult and ceremony. Religion, at its best, is a 
door through which the human consciousness may pass into 
the Infinite. It prepares the mind and heart and the 
physical consciousness of man to orientate towards the 
Divine ; especially the heart which derives considerable 
sustenance from the devotional strain of religious worship. 
But in itself it retains little of the spirituality of its origin, 
having had tc pass through the crude conceptions of the 
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human mind and a series of unavoidable compromises with 
the obscure forces of life. In its eagerness to extend and 
consolidate its kingdom on earth, it forfeits its kinship with 
the kingdom of Heaven. 

The Divine Life is not even spiritual life in the loose and 
general acceptation of the word. For, what is usually 
meant by spiritual life is a life of inner seeking or commu- 
nion and an outer sativic peace and purity. Sometimes a 
zest for active beneficence gives it a magnetic glow and 
redeems it from the charge of a sterile quiescence. The 
union and communion experienced in the still depths of 
the being is, however, usually intermittent, and compassed 
only by the rapt absorption of trance ; and the peace and 
purity apparent in the outer nature are maintained by a 
strenuous effort of the mental will wrestling with the abori- 
ginal instincts and impulses of the unreclaimed parts. 
This is a life luminous in the remote depths and half- 
obscure just behind and below the surface. Even when it 
is in control of the lower energies of nature, its central 
dynamism springs partly from intuition, which is not a 
frequent visitant, and mostly from the clarity of the purified 
intelligence, if not—as it happens sometimes—from an 
undetected mixture of many motives. This kind of spiritual 
life is, even at its best, spiritual in the soul and strenuously 
and precariously ethical in the nature. 

The Divine Life of Sri Aurobindo’s vision and realisa- 
tion is the infinite and immortal life of the Divine in the 
Light and Bliss of the creative Truth-Consciouness. It is 
a life of integral awakening, of a union of the liberated 
soul and the liberated and transformed human nature! 
with the Supreme Divine. 


. An exposition of this double liberation and transformation will be 
found in Sri Aurobindo’s The Life Divine. 
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It is a life of integral freedom and perfection and an 
unassailable purity and peace. The chasm between the 
higher and the lower and the inner and the outer is bridged 
and the integrated human being, transformed in all his 
parts, lives permanently in the Divine and is moved only 
by His Will. His life becomes a radiant field for the 
manifestation of the Divine. He lives in an inalienable 
consciousness of unity with all existence, feeling himself in 
all and all in himself, all in God and God in all and beyond 
all. Liberated from the ego and its ignorance, from desire 
and passion and pain, he lives in the infinite knowledge 
and bliss of the Divine. For him there are no more any 
distinctions of race and nationality, of class and country ; 
belonging to God, he belongs to the whole world. Though 
living in Time, he is securely stationed in eternity. Though 
retaining his spiritual individuality, he is one with the 
Universal and the Transcendent. Though acting as a 
manifesting channel of God, he is beyond all action and 
manifestation. 


The Supramental Race 

This ideal of the Divine Life is not only for the 
exceptional individual, but for humanity in general. The 
supreme Superconscience that was involved in Jnconscience 
has evolved Matter, Life and Mind. Man, the mental 
being, is the finest product of this evolution by virtue of 
his reason and intelligence. But in spite of his reason and 
intelligence, his knowledge is limited to the surface of things 
and afflicted with doubt and uncertainty. In fact, it is not 
knowledge, but only a seeking and enquiring ignorance. 
The essential truth of his being, the underlying purpose 
and goal of his life, the sense and rationale of this 
stupendous universal movement, are all hidden from his 
consciousness and sealed to his vision. His evolution has, 
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therefore, to proceed till it releases the superconscience 
latent in him and leads him to the many-sided, divine 
fulfilment of his terrestrial existence. He is an unfinished 
product of evolution today with his mind at the end of its 
tether. The present crisis in his culture and civilisation is 
the result of an arrest in the growth of his consciousness ; 
and, according to Sri Aurobindo, it is futile to think of 
changing his life and nature without first changing his 
consciousness. It is only by a radical conversion and 
transformation of his consciousness that he can be saved 
from the peril which threatens his existence today with an 
utter disruption. And this conversion of his consciousness 
is possible only by the emergence of the Supermind, the 
principle of the infinite Truth-Consciousness, which will be 
the next step of his evolution on earth. Sri Aurobindo 
affirms that man’s ascent to the Supermind and the descent 
of the Supermind into him will completely release into 
creative play the supramental principle dormant in him, 
and turn his half-animal humanity into the unimaginable 
glory of a dynamic divinity. Unity, equality, peace and 
harmonious progress, which are tantalising him even in the 
gathering gloom of his present cultural plight and spiritual 
bankruptcy, will flower as the natural consequence of his 
next evolutionary advance and transformation of conscious- 
ness. A growing community of gnostic or supramental 
individuals will mean a progressive disappearance of all 
selfish strife and discord from human society and a greater 
and greater revelation of God in humanity. 

“All will be united by the evolution of the Truth- 
Consciousness in them ; in the changed way of being which 
this consciousness would bring about in them, they will 
feel themselves to be embodiments of a single Self, souls 
of a single Reality ; illumined and motived by a funda- 
mental uinty of knowledge, actuated by a fundamental 
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unified will and feeling, a life expressing the spiritual Truth 
would find through them its own natural forms of becoming 
....The whole formation of the common existence would 
be a self-building of the spiritual forces that must work 
themselves out spontaneously in such a life: these forces 
would be received inwardly by the inner being and 
expressed or self-expressed in a native harmony of idea 
and action and purpose’—Life Divine. ° 

This is the Word spoken by the soul of resurgent India. 
This is the message of Sri Aurobindo to the modern man 
who is tottering on the brink of a dangerous precipice. 
This is the Will of God at the present crucial stage of the 
evolutionary march of humanity. Man’s problem is man 
himself, and its solution is within him and not without. 
Not by outer adjustments and accommodations; not by 
cultural, political, social and economic reforms and 
reconstructions ; not even by ethics and religion ; but only 
by the direct power of the omnipotent Spirit within him 
and above, can man be delivered from his present darkness. 
His path of progress is the path of continuous self-transcen- 
dence, a series of conversions of his conciousness, a 
succession of spiritual ascents and new-births, culminating 
in the blissful infinity and immortality of the supramental 
existence and the perfect manifestation of the Divine on 
earth. This is the kernel of Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy 
and the crowning evolutionary achievement to which his 
Integral Yoga promises to lead mankind.? 


2. For the aim and process of the Integral Yoga, the reader should 
refer to Sri Aurobindo’s Synthesis of Yoga, Bk. I and Letters of 
Sri Aurobindo, vols. I, Il and IV. 
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SOME ANCIENT TERRACOTTAS 
FROM TAMRALIPTA 


By 


ParesH CHANDRA Das GupPrTaA, M.A. 


Tue ancient terracottas from Tamralipta (modern Tamluk 
in Midnapore Dist., West Bengal) present a new phase 
of the history of Indian Art. They reveal a_ sensitive 
character and also a charming quality. The archaeology 
of Tamralipta was a surprise to Indologists and art-lovers 
when very recently the ancient harbour began to lift its 
veil. Recently, numerous important terracottas have been 
discovered by the present writer in the region of Tamluk 
and made over to the Asutosh Museum of Indian Art of 
Calcutta University. The present article contains a brief 
account of some of the remarkable pieces of this find. 
Tamralipta was a great centre of maritime trade and 
commerce in ancient days, attracting sailors and merchants 
from both the eastern and the western seas. History and 
archaeology have proved that mariners of the ancient 
Mediterranean world and of the Pacific shores used to visit 
regularly this great commercial emporium. The mariners 
of ancient Bengal also made distant voyages to even 
unknown waters from this very port. From the Ceylonese 
chronicles, the Mahavamsa and the Dipavamsa, it seems that 
the city was established in some Pre-Mauryan epoch. 
During the rule of the imperial Mauryas, Tamralipta 
became one of the greatest ports of India and we have 
reasons to believe that the chief exports of Bengal and 
Magadha were sent abroad from this port. According to 
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the Mahavamsa, Asoka sent his son and daughter, the monk 
Mahendra and the nun Sanghamitra from this very port to 
Ceylon to propagate the Laws of Sakyamuni in that island. 
It is narrated that on this occasion Asoka himself was 
present in the great harbour-city. 

The importance of Tamralipta increased in the 
beginning of the Christian era due to the establishment of 
a brisk trade between Bengal and the Graeco-Roman 
world. The port also carried on intimate relations with 
East Asia, at least from the 3rd century A.D. onwards, as 
appears from ancient Chinese accounts. From a 6th 
century Chinese text named Shut-Ching-Chu (‘Commentary 
on the Water Classic’) we learn that the king of Tan Mei 
(or Tamralipta) sent an embassy to the “Yellow Gate” 
(the Chinese court) in the 3rd century A.D. (L. Petech : 
“Northern India According to the Shui-Ching-Chu”, Serie 
Orientale Roma, II, pp. 52 ff). As L. Petech observes, “The 
embassy is mentioned by K’ang-T’ai, who was a subject 
of the southern Wu dynasty (222-280) ; thus the embassy 
would be expected to be addressed to the Court of that 
dynasty in Nanking”. In the 5th century A.D. the celebrated 
Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hien embarked from Tamralipta to 
sail for Ceylon which he reached after a voyage of fourteen 
days and nights. Another pilgrim I-tsing sailed for 
Sumatra from this very port in the 7th century A.D. 
A number of ancient Indian texts too refer to the great 
commercial and cultural importance of ancient Tamralipta. 
The Dudhpani rock inscription of Udayamana, Sridhauta- 
mana and Ajitamana suggests that Tamralipta continued to 
be a busy commercial centre even in the 8th century A.D. 
The city probably began to decline in the early Pala period 
(c. 9th cent.) due to the growing shallowness of the river 
Rupnarayan, on which it stood, as well as due to other 
political and social causes. 
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The present find of terracottas from Tamluk includes 
several pieces which bear prehistoric affinities. The head 
of an ape with centrally pierced applied eyes is a very 
crude piece, and it strangely recalls similar types from 
Kulli in Baluchistan. Another figure representing a lizard- 
headed mother with creeping offsprings on her body is 
extremely primitive in spirit and closely resembles in 
conception the fertility-goddess Sasthi of the Bengali 
Vrata cult, whose history perhaps goes back to pre-Aryan 
days. Although it is difficult to assign precise dates for 
these primitive pieces, it is not unlikely that they bear 
reminiscences of a lost prehistoric civilisation in the valley 
of the Rupnarayan. The terracottas of the Maurya-Sunga 
age (c. 4th-lst centuries B.C.) form a class by themiselves, 
The yakshi figurines of this period are no doubt the 
triumph of the local artists. Their charming features, 
lovely smile, delicate coiffures, variety of ornaments, and 
transparent flowing skirts make these figurines remarkable 
and sometimes more outstanding than many of the terracotta 
yakshi figures of various North Indian sites like Patna, 
Kausambi, Mathura and Taxila. 

Among the antiquities of the Maurya-Sunga epoch, 
special mention may be made of a big terracotta mould 
showing a standing winged female figure holding long 
and delicate lotus-stalks in both her hands pressed on 
her hips. The figure clearly resembles the two winged 
female figures recovered long ago from Basarh in Bihar. 
The treatment of the lotuses, the head-dresses, the orna- 
ments and the outspread wings of the Tamluk mould 
and the Basarh figures bear great similarity. As 
Coomaraswamy has pointed out: “These types may have 
behind them a long history ; they may have been votive 
tablets or auspicious representations of the mother-goddess 
and bestowers of fertility and prototypes of Mayadevi 
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and Lakshmi”. On stylistic grounds the Basarh figures 
probably belong to the Sunga period and in that case 
the Tamluk mould may be slightly earlier (Maurya ?) 
due to the more primitive character of its general style 
and expression. Another gray terracotta circular pedestal 
with cowrie-made lotus-motif is unique. This has been 
found in large fragments along with several finely 
decorated elephant-figures and a miniature torana or 
gateway. The latter is shown as garlanded and it bears 
striking resemblances with the famous railings and gateways 
of Sanchi, Bharhut and Bodh-Gaya. This may throw 
light on the architecture of Bengal in the Maurya and 
Sunga epochs. Another fragmentary terracotta plaque of 
the Sunga period is also remarkable, which shows parts 
of a chariot drawn on multi-spoked wheels, the driver, 
and the hind-legs of an animal, most probably a horse 
if not a bull. The driver wears a girdle, so common 
in Sunga and early Kushan periods, and he gathers up 
the harness, standing on the chariot-front like Roman 
charioteers of old. This Tamluk plaque is also comparable 
with a small terracotta plaque (Kushan ?) found at 
Mahasthangad in North-Bengal showing a chariot drawn 
by several horses in connection with a hunting scene 
(now in the Asutosh Museum). Several pottery types 
too have been found in Tamluk with a highly glazed 
black polish, which may be classed with similarly glazed 
pottery attributed to the Maurya and Sunga periods. 
A buff coloured and glazed pot found, is unique in 
Bengal and may also belong to the same period. 

Important antiquities of the Ist, 2nd and 3rd centuries 
A.D. have also been unearthed at Tamluk and its vicinity. 
Several of these reveal exotic characters which were the 
effects of a close contact in this period between Indians, 
Greeks, Romans, Sakas, Pahlavas and Yue-chis. From 
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the downfall of the imperial Sungas in the Ist, century 
B.C. down to the rise of the Kushans in the first century 
A.D., India was in a rather chaotic condition. Kings 
and dynasties rose and fell in northern India, while the 
approaching Bactrian Greeks, the Sakas and the: Pablavas 
were always terrible menaces to Indian liberty. Although 
Indian princes and heroes waged a perpetual war against 
these invaders, there was a slow but steady cultural and 
commercial intercourse between India and the Graeco- 
Roman world, which had more enduring results. Tamralipta, 
Besnagar, Sialkot and Taxila were such centres in these 
days of political upheaval. Hellenic and Roman accounts 
of the Ist-2nd centuries A.D. viz. the Periplus of the Erythrian 
Sea, the works of Ptolemy and Pliny etc refer to a great 
overseas relation in this epoch between the Lower 
Gangetic valley and the distant Mediterranean world. 
Probably, the port Gange of the Periflus was no other 
than Tamralipta. Ptolemy and Pliny refer to this port 
as Tamalites and Taluctae respectively. The Periplus 
notes that the chief exports from the port of Gange 
were malabathrum, Gangetic spikenard, pearls and 
muslins of finest sorts. While the writings of classical 
Graeco-Roman authors are eloquent about the commercial 
importance of Tamralipta, at least one Sanskrit text also 
gives evidence of the maritime contact between this port 
and the Yavana (Greek) world, viz. the Dasakumaracarita 
(c. 6th century A.D.) composed by Dandin, which 
describes the fate of a Yavana vessel under a captain 
named Rameshu at Tamralipta, which Bhimadhanavan, 
the turbulent prince of Tamralipta, attacked. He nearly 
defeated the Yavanas but they were rescued by the valour 
of Mitragupta, the prince of Magadha, who was aboard 
the vessel of Rameshu. 

The finds from Tamluk include several important 
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terracotta figures showing unmistakable Greek and Roman 
affinities. A double-headed figure (height : 1 ft.) wearing 
a helmet with a large ring above (fig. 1) seems to have 
been once used as the lid of a big earthen vase, and 
it recalls the figure of the Roman war-god Janus (connected 
with doors) of the classical epoch. The bust of a smiling 
female, and the figure of a small boy (jg. 2) with his 





Fig. 1 Fig. 2 
left hand resting on his chest bear an unmistakable 
Hellenic affinity. There are again, two long vases recalling 
the ancient amphora vessels of Rome. About a decade 
ago two Egyptian-type vessels were discovered at Tamluk 
(T. N. Ramachandran : Artibus Asae, vol. XIV, 3). Very 
recently, the present writer found in a village named Tilda 
in the Sadar Sub-division of Tamluk, a small terracotta head 
of a man, which reveals Hellenic affinities and possesses 
a great sensitive quality both in expression and _ style. 
Its discovery in a remote place like Tilda is not surprising 
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as we have reasons to believe that apart from Tamralipta, 
there were other ancient harbours and marts in coastal 
Bengal where commodities were eagerly exchanged by 
foreigners. Tilda belongs to an ancient locality named 
Moynagad which for centuries commanded the river-traffic 
of Kasai (ancient Kapisa) which was possibly navigable from 
the sea in ancient times even for large ocean-going vessels. 





Fig. 3 


There are several terracotta figures in our collection 
recalling the Saka-Kushan types of North India. Thus, 
a standing figure with a broad chest and diademed head 
(fig. 3), as well as a mutilated head wearing a conical 
head-dress seem to be un-Indian, the former reminding 
us of some of the Mathuran parallels. Terracotta toys from 
Tamralipta chiefly consist of the figures of elephants, 
horses, chariots with decorated ram-heads and _ others. 
Some of these toys, particularly the rams, are decorated 
with fine ornaments, jewellery and stamped designs. 
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Among the terracottas of the post-Kushan period, 
a mutilated female figure shows an elaborate coiffure of 
three tiers laced by a jewelled tassel. A similar terra- 
cotta has been found also at Nandigram, about 15 
miles south of Tamluk on the opposite bank of the 
river Haldi which also was once navigable from the sea. 
A torso of the same type too has recently been discovered 
at Tilda. It is a moulded piece and shows soft and 
sensitive bosoms and a flat skirt. 

The Tamluk collection also includes several terracotta 
figures which may be stylistically assigned to the Gupta 
period and later centuries. A _ pottery-fragment with 
mithuna figures recently recovered from Tilda along with 
other antiquities is undoubtedly a unique find. The 
couple wear fine clothes below the waist and are represented 
as kissing each other by clasping arms. Their hairs are 
plaited with a curved knot on the crown, which reminds 
us of the much older traditions of Bharhut. The delicate 
frills of the clothes forecast the style of garments of the 
later sculptures of the Pala-Sena epoch (11th-13th centuries). 
This piece also recalls parallels from Paharpur in North 
Bengal. The pottery-examples found at Tamluk are 
no less interesting (for a detailed account of Tamluk 
pottery, see P. C. Dasgupta : Ancient Pottery from Tamluk, 
The Modern Review, March, 1954). Some of the vases 
show most interesting shapes and execution while there 
are potsherds having varieties of beautiful stamped designs. 
There are also numerous rouletted wares recalling similar 
ones recovered from Sisupalgad in Orissa and from 
Arikamedu and Ramatirtham in South India. 

The importance of the Tamluk terracottas cannot be 
underestimated as they focus our attention on a spot, 
where the ruins of a golden past lie buried for centuries 
under a thick deposit of alluvium and perpetual greenery. 








THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF CLASSICAL 
SAMKHYA PHILOSOPHY 


By 


Pror. Dr. Anima SEN GuPTA, M.A., PH.D. 


has assimilated many of its hypotheses. 


experiences is the starting point of the Samkhya philosophy. 





fore, assumes an important form in this philosophy. Purusa 
Wi and Prakrti, the gunas and their conjunction and disjunc- 
tion are not mythical but are at the very root of the 
possibility of experience or knowledge. 


Theory of the Gunas 
The distinguishing characteristic of Samkhya is its 
Guna-theory which holds that all mental and material 
objects of this phenomenal world are the combination in 
Hh different proportions of the three ultimate reals (triguna). 
| [ The conception of these gunas arose undoubtedly as a result 




















Tue Samkhya perhaps represents the oldest formulated 
philosophical thought in India. It has many affinities 
with Buddhist and Jaina thoughts, and Vedanta philosophy 


Life is a ceaseless flow of experience. Therefore, it is 
expected that a good philosophy which seeks to explain the 
significance of life in relation to the universe should 
establish its claim by showing that it is based on a thorough 
analysis of experience. A penetrating analysis of human 





iy Its fundamental principles and categories were not merely 
Hi dogmatically postulated but were discovered after a proper 
study of consciousness. The epistemological aspect there- 
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of the analysis of experience and its objects. Each fact of 
experience becomes so by virtue of its relation to con- 
sciousness. There is something special in it t.e. some sort 
of intelligibility, by reason of which it easily gets related to 
the totality of experience of a particular person. Con- 
sciousness is revelation and if we are to become conscious 
of something, that thing must have some characteristic, 
by virtue of which it can be revealed as being related to 
consciousness as its object. When a chair becomes an 
object of consciousness, it becomes so only because it 
possesses in itself the capacity of becoming revealed as 
soon aS it comes in contact with consciousness. This 
capacity cannot be discovered in the so-called qualities of 
the chair because the qualities can be abstracted and still 
the object can be conceived as existing and getting related 
to consciousness without contradiction. This power there- 
fore, exists in the very being of the object and can very 
well be identified with that (being). Each fact of experience 
is a being or satta and this constitutes its intelligibility. 
This intelligibility is the ultimate factor in an object of 
experience and it is called the sattva-guna. 

The object of experience also possesses certain 
characteristics like resistance, impenetrability, shape and 
form which are in fact due to “massiveness” in objects. 
Therefore, mass or tamo-guna is another element present in 
the object. Again, the object undergoes changes. It 
changes from state to state as well as from form to form. 
This change or movement is due to the presence of the third 
principle which is called rajo-guna. Sattva, rajas and tamas 
are the three gunas which are the causes of all sorts of 
experience of a Purusa or sentient individual. These are 
objective, ultimate and the irreducible elements of 
experience. All objects of this world, both mental and 
physical, are the results of different permutations and 
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combinations of these three ultimate reals. Our thoughts 
are as much the effects or the modifications of the ultimate 
reals as the so-called physical things, the only difference 
being that in the mental sphere the element of sativa 
predominates, whereas in the sphere of the physical 
universe, tamas becomes the dominating element. Tamas 
is present in all our ideas of objects, otherwise these mental 
products could not assume the forms of their objects in 
order to make possible the experience of an individual. 
The gunas are also said to be feeling substances. Since 
the whole external world is made up of these three, each 
object of experience possesses the capacity of producing 
three different feelings in our minds viz. pleasure, pain and 
delusion or indifference. So from the point of view of 
knowledge, these three gunas are known as sattva, rajas and 
tamas, but from the point of view of feeling they appear 
as pleasure, pain and delusion. A lovely woman, for 
instance, excites the feeling of pleasure in her beloved, the 
feeling of pain in her co-wife, and the feeling of delusion 
in her disappointed lover. This is because sativa, rajas 
and éamas which on the plain of consciousness appear as 
intelligence-stuff, energy and massiveness, and on the plain 
of feeling as pleasure, pain and delusion, have themselves 
been transformed to create that lovely woman. The lovely 
woman is not merely the assemblage of ideas in some mind 
as is held by idealistic philosophers, nor is she absolutely 
distinct from thoughts and feelings as is held by the 
realistic philosophers. Thought and feeling, matter and 
the so-called intellectual processes do not lie in two 
absolutely distinct regions: they have originated from a 
common source, viz. the gunas. Therefore the establish- 
ment of any kind of direct and indirect interaction (as is 
actually observed in our daily life) is not at all difficult. 
Thus the correspondence between the mental world and 
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the outer world has been explained by Samkhya on the 
hypothesis that they represent two allied lines of develop- 
ment from the three gunas. 

The creativity of these gunas is not an end in itself. 
On the contrary, it serves as the only means for the attain- 
ment of a Purusa’s end. Enjoyment and liberation are 
these ends (purusarthas) and the guna-stuff creates the 
ceasless flow of modifications and complexities for his 
enjoyment and liberation. The three gunas create bondage 
and at the same time nurse in themselves the secret of 
emancipation. Birth, death, old age and sorrow exist in 
the world of the three gunas, and to set the soul free, the 
gunas also display the tendency to withdraw within 
themselves, thereby dissolving the world-show for the 
liberated spirit. 

The gunas and the Purusas are the main principles 
accepted in Samkhya. Both the categories are equally 
eternal, but while the Purusas are pure and _ inactive 
principles of consciousness, the gunas are the unconscious, 
ever-changing, dynamic energy of the universe. 


Prakrti and the Disturbance of the Prakrti-state 

When the three gunas are held in a state of equi- 
librium and there is no manifestation of any characteristic, 
it is called Prakriti. This prakrti-state of the gunas is 
absolutely indeterminate, undifferentiated and homogenous, 
and it exists as the potential source of energy of the whole 
world. The three gunas constitute the ground forces, 
from which the world has come into being. The movement 
within these gunas either holds these three in a state of 
equipoise or breaks up their equilibrium just to make 
them change and develop in the form of this universe. 
Since the gunas themselves are the Prakrti, they never 
get merged into something else. There is no other entity 
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that can be admitted as their cause. Prakrti or the three 
gunas in the state of equilibrium is the root cause of the 
whole world. 

The process of the world always reveals itself as an 
unending series of causes and effects, and when by 
following the long line of causation, we arrive at the 
concept of Prakrti, we find that this ground principle 
is to be supposed as eternal, uncaused and beyond the 
region of this phenomenal existence. 

The most important characteristic of Prakrti is that 
it is out and out productive (being an assemblage of the 
three palpitating reals). Primal Nature is ever undergoing 
changes. Being is not the only irreducible ultimate 
of experience. Movement or becoming is also another 
incontrovertible principle of experience and this is Prakrti 
or Triguna. The material world is evolved out of Prakrti 
when there is a disturbance in the guna-equilibrium. This 
disturbance is due to the union of Prakrti with the inactive 
‘mind (cit) whose purpose is served by the evolution of Nature. 
Nature is no doubt unconscious and unintelligent, still there 
is some inherent (unconscious) teleology in the three gunas, 
due to which they produce this world. This inherent 
teleology means the disposition of unknowingly serving 








te the purposes of the ‘enjoyment’ and ‘liberation’ of a Purusa. 
q Thus the movement of nature for the production of the 
i world is in a manner controlled and influenced by the 
: transcendental Purusa. Just as the unintelligent milk 
1 flows from the udders of the cow for the nourishment of the 
1 calf, so it is the function of unconscious nature to liberate 


the souls from the sorrows and sufferings of the world. 
This unconscious teleology is an important hypothesis, by 
i which the classical Samkhya seeks to explain the creation 
i of this well-ordered universe by an unconscious Prakrti, 
i even in the absence of any active guidance from Purusa. 
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Purusa and its Union with Prakrti 

As all movements of Prakrti are said to be for the 
experiences and liberation of Purusa, the consideration of 
Purusa’s nature and its relation to Prakrti is an important 
problem for Samkhya. Prakrti stands for the unconscious 
dynamic principle that undergoes changes and _ transfor- 
mations for the creation of the empirical world. Although 
the contents of consciousness always change and become 
different, consciousness as the principle of illumination 
and revelation remains always the same. So there are 
not merely changes and transformations here: there is 
also the permanent principle of consciousness which mani- 
fests all these passing phenomena of the world. This 
eternal principle is the Purusa. An unconscious Nature 
alone cannot produce a world which seems to be 
full of meaning and purpose. Hence at the root of this 
world, we have to infer the existence of spirit which 
somehow influences Prakrti in the process of evolution. 
Purusa is pure consciousness and as such it is changeless 
and infinite. It is a transcendental principle and there- 
fore its real nature per se is non-apprehensible by 
experience. 

The Samkhya seeks to prove the existence of the 
soul on the ground that as the controller and enjoyer 
of the world of composite things, some intelligent being 
must exist and that this intelligent being must not be of 
the nature of pleasure, pain and indifference. The world 
process therefore, is not moving and developing aimlessly 
in a capricious manner: on the contrary, there is Purusa 
or pure consciousness which, though inactive, yet through 
reflection co-ordinates, synthesises and gives meaning to 
all worldly experiences. Again, Prakrti is unconscious and 
therefore the release striven for must relate to a principle 
other than Nature. This principle is Purusa. When 
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this Purusa through beginningless ignorance, identifies 
itself with Prakrti, the world comes into being. There- 
fore, the establishment of the union of Prakrti with Purusa 
becomes a very important problem for the classical 
Samkhya which seeks to solve the problem of this union 
between the two rigidly distinct principles of spirit and 
nature through its theory of reflection. According to 
this system, buddhi or intelligence is an intermediate link 
between these two opposite principles. Buddhi partakes 
of the nature of both (being an evolute of nature and 
being essentially sattvika in character). It serves as the 
reflecting agent, although unspiritual and unconscious in 
essence. The notion of a person or of an _ experience 
arises when the cit is reflected in the buddhi. The actual 
enjoyer of the worldly pleasures and pains is the empirical 
ego formed by the reflection of consciousness in buddhi, 
united with its own conceptual determinations. But 
due to the presence of transcendental illusion in buddhi 
from beginningless time, the various experiences of the 
fictitious self (intelligised buddhi) are owned by the real 
self, as it were, and they appear as the experiences of 
the Purusa. This illussion is regarded as the bondage of 
the Purusa. The fictitious and artificial union between 
spirit and nature causes a commotion and dislocation of 
Prakrti from the state of equipoise, as a_ result of 
which the evolution of different categories in their own 
graduated series immediately starts in the collocation of 
the guna reals. All objects of this world are the creations 
of these moving gunas and consequently each moment, 
every object of the finite universe is undergoing changes. 
The potential is thus becoming the actual in course 
of such transformation. This transition from _ the 
potential to the actual is what is known as causal trans- 
formation. 
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Causation 

Regarding the relation of cause and effect, the 
Samkhya holds that before actual production, the effect 
exists in the cause in the form of potential energy, due 
to certain obstacles which prevent its manifestation, but 
as soon as the barriers are removed, the energy gets a 
free passage and produces the necessary transformation 
known as the effect. Creation is only the process of 
transforming the implicit into the explicit form. All 
things remain in potential form in Prakrti before creation 
and when the gunas are thrown out of balance, Prakrti 
gradually changes into different categories of the universe. 
Although this law of causation reveals to us a continuous 
process of becoming, changes do not hang in the air. 
Becoming is the becoming of some dynamic force which, 
though essentially mutative, is still the underlying support 
of all changes and mutations. 


Samkhya Atheism 

Samkhya recognises the existence of two principles, 
static and dynamic, for building up a comprehensive 
doctrine for explaining the being and becoming of the 
whole universe. The inherent teleology in Prakrti demands 
that creation should proceed in a manner that will 
be beneficial to Purusa, either in the direction of 
enjoyment or in the direction of salvation. The purpose 
of the Purusa passively guides and controls all the activities 
of the gunas and so the idea of God as the creator of 
the universe is not needed. 

The fundamental doctrine of the classical Samkhya 
is the dualism of Purusa and Prakrti. These two are 
supposed to be entirely distinct and independent, and no 
attempt is made to derive them from a higher principle 
or God. The apparent union between Spirit and Nature 
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(due to avidya or ignorance) is the cause of samsara or 
the world process. All our misery is due to ignorance. 
Buddhi and Purusa are distinct and different but through 
ignorance, a seeming unity between the two is wrongly 
established by us, as a result of which, sorrows and 
sufferings which really belong to buddhi, seem to follow 
us from birth to birth. It is therefore necessary to 
understand the distinction between Purusa and Prakrti. 
We should form in buddhi the true conception of the 
nature of Purusa and then with the help of this saving 
knowledge, we shall be able to attain liberation from 
the miseries of the world. 


The Concept of Liberation 

The classical Samkhya is of opinion that so long as 
we remain on the empirical level only, we cannot enjoy 
unmixed and pure happiness. This is the most important 
truth regarding our life on earth. So if we are to rise 
above sorrowful existence, we must first of all realise that 
all worldly pleasures lead to sorrow and that no worldly 
means can remove for ever the sufferings of this mundane 
life. 

Change is in Prakrti alone and it is the body that 
grows old and dies. The spirit is ever free and is entirely 
distinct from Nature. When Purusa and Prakrti will 
be perfectly discriminated from each other through the 
purification of buddhi, sorrows and sufferings of life will 
come to an end. Thus by freeing itself from the sense 
of its false identity with Prakrti, Purusa attains liberation 
and this liberation is the highest goal of human life. 














HARSHA, THE THIRD BUDDHIST EMPEROR 
OF NORTH INDIA 


By 


Pror. SistR KuMAR MITRA, M.A., LL.B. 


HARSHAVARDHANA was one of the greatest and most 
powerful monarchs of ancient India, who achieved the 
political unification of a large part of India at a critical 
period of Indian history, when disintegrating forces were 
let loose after the dissolution of the Gupta empire. The 
enlightened character of his government and his liberal 
patronage of learning marked his reign as a distinctive 
age in the cultural history of the country. Thanks to 
the accounts of the famous Chinese traveller, Yuan Chwang 
(Hiuen Tsang) and to the Life of Harsha by Banabhatta, 
. his court-poet, we possess abundant material on his 
reign. His appearance in the political stage of India 
at the beginning of the 7th cent. A.D. took place under 
tragic circumstances. The Pushpabhutis or Pushyabhitis, 
the ancestors of Harsha, were petty rullers of Thaneswar. 
Towards the end of the 6th cent. A.D., Prabhakaravardhana 
of this family repulsed some Huna raids and also acquired 
some adjacent territories. In his old age, when the Hunas 
again became menacing, he sent out his eldest son 
Rajyavardhana with a strong army, and Harsha, his 
younger son, then in the prime of his youth, also joined 
the expedition. In the meantime Prabhakaravardhana 
fell seriously ill and Harsha hurried back to his father’s 
death-bed, when his mother committed suicide in view 
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of her husband’s impending death. In the absence of 
the elder brother, the government of the realm fell on 
young Harsha for the time being. The war over, Rajya- 
vardhana returned home, only to find a new campaign 
awaiting him. News came that the husband of his younger 
sister Rajyasri, the ruler of Kanauj, had been foully 
murdered by the king of Malwa and Rajyaéri cast into 
prison. Rajyavardhana set out with his minister Bhandi 
at the head of an army, but after his victory over the 
Malwans, he was deceived by the false friendliness 
of Sasanka, the king of Central and North Bengal, who 
is believed to have murdered him. Such were the 
circumstances which brought the youthful Harsha to the 
throne of Thaneswar. The young prince was at once faced 
with the tasks of the recovery of his sister and of meting 
out adequate punishment to his brother’s murderers. 
Harsha set out at first with a large force to punish 
Saganka. En route, an emissary from Bhaskaravarman, 
the ruler of Kamarupa (Assam) visited him with an offer 
of alliance between his master and Harsha, which was 
cordially reciprocated by the latter, in view of the fact 
that Sasanka was the common enemy of both. Proceeding 
on the march Harsha met Bhandi returning with his army 
from Malwa, who reported that on being rescued from 
her captivity, when Rajyasri heard of the death of her 
husband and her brother, she along with her companions 
entered the Vindhya forests. Perturbed at this and leaving 
the charge of the expedition against Sasanka to Bhandi, 
Harsha with a small contingent marched towards the 
Vindhyas and was just in time to rescue his sister as she was 
going to burn herself to death on a pyre. On his return 
with his sister, the ministers and elders of Kanauj offered 
the throne of Rajyasri’s husband to Harsha who accepted 
it after much hesitation. Rajyasri, younger to Harsha 
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by about three years, was a Buddhist while Harsha at 
the time was a worshipper of Siva. He became a Hinayana 
Buddhist probably through his meeting in the Vindhyan 
forests the celebrated Buddhist monk Divakaramitra. 

Thus Kanauj seems to have been Harsha’s first 
territorial acquisition and its enormous resources must 
have encouraged him to undertake a digvijaya (conquest 
of the quarters). The details however, are not fully 
available but there is no doubt that Harsha carried on 
a series of military expeditions which ultimately made 
him Lord Paramount of the whole of North India. 
But in a war between Harsha and Pulakesin II, the 
Chalukyan monarch who had made himself Lord 
Paramount of the South, Harsha failed in his object of 
extending his political authority beyond the Vindhyas 
and the suzerainty of India was thus divided between 
the two great rulers, Harsha in the north and Pulakesin 
in the south. 

The genius and statesmanship of Harsha came to be 
better displayed in his manifold activities as a ruler as 
well as a patron of letters. Yuan Chwang describes him 
as an indefatigable worker, and that “the day was too 
short for him”. “His day was divided into three periods, 
of which one was given up to affairs of government, and 
two were devoted to religious works”. Due to his numerous 
military campaigns and tours of inspection, Harsha 
possessed an intimate knowledge of the different parts 
of his kingdom. An important arm of his government 
was the large standing army which was always kept in 
readiness to swoop down on any enemy. Yuan Chwang 
informs us also that the royal revenues were divided into 
four parts, “one for the expenses of government and state 
worship, one for the endowment of great public servants, 
one to reward high intellectual eminence, and one for 
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acquiring religious merit by gifts to various sects’. This 

statement of the Chinese Pilgrim is an eloquent testimony 
not only to the financial soundness of Harsha’s government 
but also to his enlightened outlook in patronising the 
cause of learning and in uplifting the moral and spiritual 
standards of his subjects. 

An important incident in Harsha’s life which probably 
converted him to Mahayana, was his meeting with the 
famous scholar from China, Yuan Chwang. Harsha while 
returning from his Orissa campaign learnt about the 
Chinese scholar’s visit to Assam. A messenger was 
despatched to Bhaskaravarman to send the famous pilgrim 
immediately but Bhaskara replied, “He (Harsha) can take 
my head, but he cannot take the Master of the Law (Yuan 
Chwang) yet’, in reply to which Harsha promptly sent the 
message : “Very well, send your head per bearer”. Alarmed 
at Harsha’s anger, the ruler of Kamarupa hastened to 
escort the Chinese priest personally to Harsha, and when 
he reported his arrival, Harsha visited the Chinese Pilgrim 
the same evening. He must have been greatly impressed 
by the Pilgrim and his faith in Mahayana Buddhism. 
When back to his capital, Harsha held a great religious 
assembly at Kanauj, attended by some twenty kings 
including Bhaskaravarman, and thousands of Buddhist, 
Brahmin and Jain scholars. A 100 ft. high tower was 
erected, in which was installed a full-size golden image of 
Buddha. Everyday the conference started with a procession 
carrying a smaller Buddha image on a richly caparisoned 
elephant, escorted on the left by Harsha dressed as the 
god Indra holding an umbrella, and on the right by the 
ruler of Kamarupa dressed as the god Brahma waving a 
fly-whisk. The Chinese scholar, other princes and state 
officials also followed on elephants. The image was carried 
into the hall of the assembly by Harsha himself who 
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installed it on a platform with rich offerings to it. Then 
the proceedings started with the Chinese Pilgrim as the 
‘lord of the discussion’. Yuan Chwang at the outset gave 
a discourse on the Mahayana doctrine and _ invited 
opponents to defeat him in debate, pledging his head to 
the victor. Different men of learning participated in the 
debate but Yuan Chwang remained undefeated even after 
21 days. It must be remembered however, that Harsha 
himself presided over the proceedings and decided disputes. 
The opponents of Mahayanism felt jealous of the imperial 
favourite and hatched a conspiracy against the Pilgrim, 
but a stern warning from the Emperor that “if anybody 
should hurt or touch the Master of the Law, he shall 
forthwith be beheaded” had the desired effect. Rich 
and precious gifts were offered at the conclusion of the 
assembly to the Pilgrim who in true religious spirit 
declined to accept any. 

Another important religious congregation is described 
by the Chinese Pilgrim, held at the holy confluence of 
the Ganga and the Jumna, the sixth of the quinquennial 
anniversaries of his reign that Harsha used to celebrate. 
The ceremony was marked by the distribution as charities 
of all the accumulated wealth in the treasury, to Brahmans, 
ascetics of all sects, the poor and the needy summoned 
by an Imperial decree. The religious services on the 
occasion were catholic in nature. Costly offerings were 
made to Buddha on the first day, and to the Sun-god 
and Siva on the following days. From the fourth day 
started the presentation of gifts of valuable clothes, food 
and other articles to the huge concourse of people. It 
continued for a month when all accumulations of the 
treasury were exhausted; then the personal belongings 
of the Emperor were also given away, and at last begging 
from his sister an ordinary garment, Harsha worshipped 
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the Buddhas of the ten regions. Harsha acquired a th 
Tooth Relic of Buddha from Kashmir, which he enshrined CC 
in a monastery at Kanauj. He also built, like Asoka, A 
hundreds of rest houses, monasteries etc. Once a year B 
he summoned all the Buddhist monks and presented them ti 
for three weeks with food and other necessities of life. S 
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Seal of Harsha found in Nalanda. 


He held religious discourses among the Brethren and 
paid the highest honours to the pious and the learned. 
He conferred great honours on those among other rulers, 
his vassal, and the public servants who had distinguished 
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themselves in doing good works, “and he would not 
converse with those who were of a different character”. 
At the royal lodges, viands were provided daily for 1000 
Buddhist monks and 500 Brahmans. Among the royal 
titles assumed by Harsha, the chief was Siladitya or the 
Sun of (good) Conduct. He sent an embassy to the 
Chinese court and received one from the Chinese emperor. 
A second embassy from China reached India shortly after 
Harsha’s death in c. 647 A.D. 

Harsha was also noted for his patronage of learning 
and his court was graced by famous scholars and poets. 
He is credited with the authorship of three dramatic works 
which won him high reputation. The University of 
Nalanda was very liberally endowed by him and he called 
himself a servant of the Nalanda Pandits. He was also an 
excellent calligraphist. His sign manual as appended to 
a copper-plate grant, now in the Lucknow Museum, is 
reproduced below— 


VRPRRUTEATE Hg 


It reads: svahasto mama maharajadhiraja-Sri-Harsasya, “In 
my own hand—of Sri-Harsa, the maharajadhiraja (great 
king of kings)”. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


INDIA AND CHINA 
Inaugurating an exhibition held in New Delhi, of Chinese, 
Tibetan, Mongolian, Manchurian and old Turkestan literature, 
paintings etc collected by Dr. Raghu Vira, M.P., Director of the 
International Academy of Indian Culture, Nagpur, during his tour 
of China, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan referred to the long cultural contacts 
between India and China and said that there was now a revival of 


cultural relations between the two countries. The influence of | 


Saivism and Buddhism, he said, which stood for yoga and compassion 
respectively, had been felt in China, and the literature and paintings 
etc exhibited reflected as a mirror the aspirations of the human soul ; 
China and India had from very early times clung to the noble 
principles of friendship and translated them into action, and pajica- 
fila was nothing but a detailed application of these principles. 

The Chinese Ambassador, General Yuan Chung-hsien said that 
the exhibits were a valuable heritage of mankind, and China was 
proud of the enduring relationship between the two countries, a 
relationship of peace, mutual influence, mutual inspiration and 
mutual help, which was now increasing every day ensuring the 
prosperity of both countries, which alone could safeguard the cultural 
heritage, happy life and peace of Asia and the world. 

Prof. Humayun Kabir, Secretary to the Union Ministry of 
Education, said that the exhibition was a visual representation of 
the manner in which India had contributed to the development of 
Chinese culture through the ages, and it would cement the ties of 
friendship already existing between the two countries. 

On the invitation of Peking University, a delegation representing 
the teachers and students of ten Indian universities spent a month on 
a cultural and goodwill tour of China. 


InpDIAN HisToricAL REcoRDs Commission 
The Union Ministry of Education has appointed Mr. Wu Pao- 
Kang, Head of the Department of Historical Archives, Government 
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of China; Mr. Shang Yueh, Head of the Teaching and Research 
Section on Chinese History of the Chinese People’s University ; and 
Prof. U. Ba Nyunt, Professor of History, University of Rangoon, as 
Corresponding Members on the Indian Historical Records Commission 
for a term of five years. Constituted in 1919, the Indian Historical 
Records Commission has today developed into a_ full-fledged 
institution. Its activities include a countrywide exploration of records 
and manuscripts, application of modern scientific methods to preserve 
them and devising a scheme for their publication. 


Aupio-VisuAL AID TO EDUCATION 
A Seminar sponsored by the Govts. of India and Australia was 
held in Lucknow under the Colombo Plan for Mutual Technical 
Assistance, in which experts in Audio-Visual aid to education from 
Australia, North Borneo, Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Federation 
of Malaya, Philippines and Thailand took part. 


ICCR News 

A reception was held by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad to welcome 
Dr. M. Hatta, Vice-President of the Republic of Indonesia. Among 
the distinguished guests was Shri Jawaharlal Nehru. 

A reception was held by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad to welcome 
His Majestry King Saud Ibn Abdul Aziz of Saudi Arabia, which 
was attended by a large number of distinguished persons including 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru and Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. 

Tea Parties were held to meet Mr. E. M. Lupampa, the Treasurer 
of the Bantu Youth League of Jinja in Uganda (E. Africa) ; to 
meet a party of lady students from Karachi on a goodwill tour ; 
and to meet the African students studying in Delhi. 

Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala has been deputed as Professor of 
Indology to the University of Teheran (Iran) vice Dr. C. K. Raja. 

Dr. Jaidev Vidyalankar has been deputed as Cultural Lecturer 
in Hindi to Trinidad (Br. W. Indies) vice Shri S. C. Dixit. 

Shri C. Subbarao, M.A., LL.B., has been appointed to the charge 
of the Southern region of the Foreign Students’ Welfare Section, to 
be stationed at Madras. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Itthas (in Bengali), by Rabindranath Tagore, pub. by Visvabharati, 
Price Rs. 2/8/-. 

This is a collection of fifteen historical essays, and reviews of 
three historical works, by Tagore, which appeared in various 
publications. The selection has been made by two very able hands, viz. 
Prof. Prabodhchandra Sen who holds the chair of Tagore Literature 
in the Visvabharati university, and Shri Pulinbihari Sen, the expert 
editor and Dy. Director of the Visvabharati Publications Dept. 

Tagore, quite early in his life, was the first among Indian writers 
to point out forcibly that what usually passed as the History of 
India, as compiled by British authors and their pupils and assiduously 
propagated in our educational institutions, was not the real history 
of the Indian people, touching as it did only on a fringe of India’s 
past in the shape of her political and administrative structures, 
dynastic struggles and sequences etc, for the soul of India found its 
expression through the ages, not through the political vicissitudes of 
her administratiye history but through the processes of her social 
evolution. All thoughtful writers endorse this view now. Tagore 
wrote these things in the very early days of India’s struggle for 
independence when a re-orientation was just setting in in her national 
outlook and idealism, which started looking back to the past for 
inspiration and guidance in shaping the future. Today, a re-reading 
of these essays should open up a new vista of thought and outlook 
for our scholars and politicians to pursue. The vision and insight 
displayed by Tagore in understanding the past of India should be a 
beacon to the present and future generations in guiding our national 
destiny to its appropriate goal along appropriate lines, avoiding the 
risky path of blindly following others whose traditions, methods and 
ideals were very different from ours. 
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Tales of a Grandfather from Assam, by Lakshminath Bezbaroa, Trans. 
by Aruna Devi Mukerjea, pub. by the Ind. Institute of Culture, 
Bangalore 4, Price Rs. 5/12. 

The tales are naive and very entertaining, told in an unaffected 
style, enlivened by some drawings by the translator, a daughter of the 
compiler. Though belonging to one extremity of India, the tales 
have many parallels with the folklore of other parts of India and 
even outside, and as such, should be of great interest to students of 


anthropology and psychology. 


Tamil Culture, Vol. IV, No. 3 (July 1955), Journal of the Academy 
of Tamil Culture, Madras 31, Price Rs. 5/- yearly. 

Those interested in the history, literature etc of the Tamils will 
be glad to read many of the articles in this number. The article 
entitled “Tamil cultural influences in South East Asia” by Rev. 
Dr. Xavier S. Thani Nayagam of the university of Ceylon, deplores 
the dearth of South Indian scholars working in that field, with the 
single exception of Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, whose work, 
however, is sharply criticised by the writer as doing very scanty 
justice to the share of the Tamils in India’s contributions to the 
cultural history of South East Asia. 


Sarasvatichandra, by Dr. R. I. Patel, pub. 1955 by the Chunilal Gandhi 
Vidyabhavan, Sarvajanik Education Society, Surat, Price Rs. 2/-. 

This is a critical estimate of the Gujarati novel ‘‘Sarasvatichandra’”’, 
published in four parts between 1887 and 1901, written by 
Govardhanram Madhavram Tripathi who most influenced the 
Gujarati life and mind before Mahatma Gandhi and whose birth 
centenary was celebrated throughout Gujarat last year. The 
“Sarasvatichandra” took the intellectual world of Gujarat by storm 
when its first part appeared, and the entire work, of epic dimensions, 
is considered to be the greatest Gujarati classic. The present 
publication will be welcomed by all students, not only of Gujarati 
but of modern Indian literature as a whole, as a very able critical 
estimate of a work that played such an eminent role in fashioning the 
life and thoughts of an important section of the Indian people, half a 


century ago. 

















